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SIRE, 


I BEG permiſſion to lay before 


your Majeſty the firſt fruits of my labors 


in the Veterinary College; an Inſtitution 
which your Majeſty has condeſcended to 
patronize with fo much goodneſs, and 
ſo great effect. By conferring on the 
Veterinary Surgeons, employed in the 
Cavalry, the rank of commiſſioned Offi- 


cers, your Majeſty has. done mare to 


promote 


| 


vi 


promote the Veterinary Art, than other- 


wile could have been effected in cen- 


turies. 


This ſingle act has not only raiſed the 
Art from contempt to reſpectability, but 


already induced many medical Students, 


of liberal education, to devote their ſer- 
vices to its improvement. Whatever 


may be thought of my very limited en- 


deavors, permit me, Sire, to ſay, that 
your Majeſty's diſtinguiſhed attention to 


the progreſs and cultivation of know. 


ledge in general, has in no one 1nſtance 


been more happily employed than the 


preſent ; ſince the nobleſt and moſt va- 


luable 


vii 
CW 


luable arts, are thoſe which embrace the 


wideſt ſphere of benevolence: utility to 


Mankind, mercy and relief to the Brute 


Creation. 


* 


I have the honor to be 
Your Majeſty's 
faithful ſubject and ſervant, 


EDWARD COLEMAN. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
May 1, 1798. 
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FORGES are eftabli iſhed in Grofoenor 
Mews; Bond Street, and Curtain Road, Finſbury 
Square, under the directions of the Author, for ſhoe- 
ing the Horſes of Subſcribers and of Non-ſubſcribers 
of the Veterinary College. A Veterinary Surgeon, 
duly qualified, attends at each of the Forges, to ſee 
that the Syſtem recommended in this Work, is faith- 


fully prattiſed. 


Horſes FHoofs, fhod with pattern Shoes, may be 
had at the Veterinary College, or at either of the 
Forges. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


as 


H AVING had the honor of being Profeflor in the 
Veterinary College more than four years, it has very 
naturally been expected by many of the Subſcribers, 
that I ſhould give them, and the Public, the ſatisfac- 
tion of knowing if any ſolid advantages have been 
derived from this Inſtitution; that I ſhould declare 
and explain, for the public good, whatever diſcove- 
ries may have been made in the Veterinary Art, 
hitherto ſo miſerably neglected; or at leaſt ſhew that 
a proper foundation has been laid for future im- | 


provements. 


Vol. I. 
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As, in this country, every branch of this Art is at 
preſent in a ſtate of very great imperfection, my ori- 


ginal intention was to have attempted a Syſtem of 


Anatomy and Phyſiology of the Horſe, with ſome 
obſervations in Pathology; which, though an ardu- 
ous taſk, I am not without hopes of yet being able 
to accompliſh. But, as to compleat a work of this 
nature would require a life-time employed with in- 
duſtry and ſacceſs, I have determined to publith, oc- 
caſionally, my obſervations on the moſt eſſential parts 
of the Veterinary Art. I have preferred this plan, 
under the conviction that few men have either time 
or inclination to read a great profeſſional book. Be- 
ſides, by the ſelection of objects that are important, 
I ſhall diſcharge the duty I owe to the Public in ge- 
neral, and to the Subſcribers of the Veterinary Col- 


lege in particular. 


3 


The Art I profeſs to teach, I am well aware, 
is ſtill in its infancy; that many opinions, formerly 
cheriſhed, are now given up; and that many of our 
preſent conjectures will probably ſhare the ſame fate. 
This muſt ever be expected in extenſive enquiries 
into a new and complicated Art; but, I truſt, I ſhall 
always be careful to ſeparate opinions founded on 


hypotheſes, from facts eſtabliſhed by experience. 


Well grounded principles are eſſentially neceſſary 
to improve and govern the practice of every art and 
ſcience, for without theſe, the ſucceſs of our opera- 


tions muſt ever remain doubtful. 


The practice of ſhoeing Horſes does not appear 
to have undergone any material alteration in this 
country for centuries; yet it will not be doubted, I 


believe, but that this art is ſuſceptible of great im- 


B 2 provement. 
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provement. Thoſe who have been employed to 
ſhoe Horſes, and attend to their diſeaſes, have never 
acted upon principles of any ſort : nor could it be ex- 
pected that men, totally deſtitute of all knowledge 
of the formation of the Horſe's foot, and the ufes of 
the different parts, ſhould be able to cut the hoof, 
and apply a ſhoe, without deſtroying, or in ſome de- 
gree perverting, the intentions of nature. Ignorant 
of chemiſtry and the properties of medicine, un- 
acquainted with the ſtructure and ceconomy of 
the animal, it was impoſſible for them to adopt any 
rational ſyſtem: and without ſyſtem it was not likely 
that the practice could ever be much improved. 
With greater probability of ſucceſs might we em- 
ploy an ignorant mechanic to ſupply the defects of 
a watch, who had never examined the ſituation and 
uſe of the wheels and the ſpring, or any part of its 
ſtructure. We could not expect much advantage 


from 


8 


from the labors of ſuch a man; and yet his em- 
ployment would be leſs intricate and difficult than 
that of a Farrier, who has to keep in health, or re- 
move the diſeaſes of a complicated machine, the in- 
ternal parts of which he has probably never once 
ſeen. The artiſt who attends to the clock or watch, 
or any inanimate machine, begins to learn his art 
ſcientifically and properly. He takes the machine 
to pieces; he ſees all the parts that enter into its 
compoſition; he learns the ſituation and uſes of 
theſe parts, and the relative importance of each, be- 
fore he attempts to remove a ſingle impediment or 
defect. But the Smith is required to preſerve vari- 
ous parts of the Horſe's foot in health that he never 
bw. and reſtore them, when diſeaſed, to their origi- 
nal condition, without being acquainted with their 


anatomy or functions. 


No 
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No doubt many men of great natural talents have 
devoted much of their time and labor to this pur- 
ſuit : but without Anatomy to teach them the for- 
mation of the foot; and without Phyſiology to indi- 
cate the uſes of the parts; their principles, if they 
poſſeſſed any, muſt be fallacious or doubtful, and the 


ſucceſs of their practice uncertain. 


As no improvements have been, or were likely 
to be made by men laboring under theſe diſad- 
vantages, it muſt be a matter of great exultation 
to the original founders and ſupporters of the Ve- 
terinary College to be informed, that upwards of 
eighty Pupils have been made acquainted with pro- 
per principles, calculated to improve the practice. 
They have ſeen the parts of which the Horſe is 
formed; they have been taught the functions of theſe 
parts; they have attended to the different diſeaſes 


incident 
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incident to Horſes, and the remedies employed. 
Where theſe have not proved ſucceſsful, the animals 
have been opened after death, and the diſeaſed parts 
examined. We have in this manner been able to 
demonſtrate, that the opinions formed of the diſeaſes 
were juſtly or erroneouſly founded, that we could or 


could not have done more to preſerve the life of the 


animal. 


The Veterinary Pupils have been inſtructed by a 
very celebrated Phyſician, Dr. Fordyce, in the Ma- 
teria Medica, Chemiſtry, and the practice of Phyſic. 
And they have heard Lectures on Human Anatomy 
and Phyſiology, and on the principles and practice of 
Surgery, by Dr. Baillie, Meſſrs. Cruickſhank, Home, 
Cooper, and Wilſon. The profeſſional knowledge, of 
theſe Gentlemen is univerſally admitted, and above 


my praiſe. But I think it a duty to acknowledge 2 


their 


8 
their liberality in giving their aſſiſtance and inſtruc- 
tions to the Veterinary Pupils, without fee or re- 
ward, I ought not here to forget the debt which 
we owe to the memory of the late celebrated 
John Hunter, one of the firſt and beſt friends to 
this Inſtitution : neither will I negle& to acknow- 
ledge the numerous advantages I have derived 


from the inſtructions of my particular friend, Mr. 


Cline; to whom I am indebted not only for any 


attainments I may have made in the ſtudy of Hu- 
man Anatomy, but alſo for having directed my at- 


tention, and given me much information, on my 


preſent ſubject. 


The improvements that can be made by any in- 
dividual, muſt be trifling, and not worthy of national 
ſupport. But the accumulated talents and induſtry 


of all the Veterinary Surgeons, directed to one ob- 


ject, 


9 
jet, muſt ultimately be attended with great and 


manifold diſcoveries. 


The public have already derived ſome advan- 


tage from the Veterinary College, in return for the 
liberal grants that have been made by Parliament. 
Moſt of the regiments of regular Cavalry in Eng- 
land have been ſupplied with Veterinary Surgeons; 
and I believe that there is no regiment in his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, which has had an opportunity of ſee- 
ing the Veterinary Practice, oppoſed to the former 
ſyſtem, that would not feel a pleaſure in bearing 
teſtimony to the advantages which Government has 


already derived from their appointment. 


The Horſes of his Majeſty's moſt honorable Board 
of Ordnance have been ſhod very ſucceſsfully for 


two years on the plan employed in the College; and 
Vor. I. C the 
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the greater part of the Britiſh Cavalry are now ſhod 


in the ſame manner. 


A proper mode of ſhoeing is certainly of more 
importance than the treatment of any diſeaſe, or 
perhaps of all the diſeaſes incident to Horſes. The 
foot is a part that we are particularly required to 
preſerve in health; and if this art be judiciouſly 
employed, the foot will not be more liable to diſeaſe 
than any other organ. But if the principles of 
Shoeing are not well underſtood, then the practice 
becomes pernicious ; then, inſtead of preventing, we 
are creating diſeaſes. Now as all Horſes employed 
require to be conſtantly ſhod, ſo all Horſes are liable 
to be diſeaſed, if the principles and practice of ſhoe- 
ang are erroneous ; and when diſeaſe takes place, 


lameneſs is a frequent conſequence. 


11 


If, therefore, it be a fact that the common prac- 
tice of ſhoeing engenders diſeaſes, while the practice 
here recommended preſerves Horſes' feet in their 
natural ſtate; then it will be admitted, that great 
benefits reſult to the public from its general adop- 
tion. And that the practice may be faithfully exe- 
cuted in the Army, a Nate from each regiment of 
Cavalry has been permitted to attend the College, 
to learn the practical part of ſhoeing. This plan 
was thought neceſſary, to remove the prejudices of 
the Farriers, and to prevent their oppoſition to the 
principles of ſhoeing recommended at the College, 


and adopted by the Army Veterinary Surgeons. 


It is notorious tliat the common practice of ſhoe- 
ing produces corns, contracted feet, and many other 
diſcaſes; and it is a fact now aſcertained, that theſe 


diſeaſes may be prevented. 


C4 The 
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The intention of this Publication is to make the 
principles and practice of the Veterinary College 
more generally known. Some Gentlemen from 
novelty, ſome from partial information, and others 
ſrom conviction of its utility, have employed horſe- 
ſhoes very ſimilar to thoſe uſed at the College. But 
to the compleat ſucceſs of the ſyſtem, it is neceſſary 
that cloſe attention be paid to two circumſtances. It 


is not only requiſite that the ſhoe ſhould be accu- 
rately made, but the foot muſt be cut and prepared 


very differently from the common mode. Whatever 


ſhoe be employed, if parts that are eſſential to the 
ceconomy of the foot are not preſerved; and if the 
uſeleſs parts that require removal be allowed to re- 
main, the foot muſt ſoon be in a morbid ſtate. 
Where the hoof is cut improperly, the ſhoe muſt 
fail of ſucceſs ; not perhaps from any fault in the 
conſtruction of the ſhoe, but from its application. 


Nevertheleſs 
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Nevertheleſs it will not be found to require more 
mechanical dexterity to cut the hoof properly than 
improperly; and the beſt form of ſhoes is made 


with as little labor as a common ſhoe. 


It is not my intention, in this Volume, to deſcribe 
the internal anatomy or the diſeaſes of the Horſe's 
foot; this ſubject will be conſidered hereafter: but 
it will be abſolutely neceſſary to conſider the ſtruc- 


ture and œconomy of the hoof, before any rational 


ſyſtem of ſhoeing can be adopted; and as one great 
object of the preſent Work is to explain the beſt 
method of preſerving the hoofs of Horſes by ſhoeing, 


ve ſhall direct our obſervations to thoſe points that 


are eſſentially neceſſary to elucidate the practice. 


It would have been more conſiſtent with the rules 


of anatomical demonſtration, to have firſt deſcribed 


the 


1 


— 


* 
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the bones, the muſcles, and the whole internal * 
ſtructure of the foot, before we examined the ex- 1 
ternal covering, viz. the hoof: but as moſt of my 
readers are probably not acquainted with the inter- 
nal mechaniſm of the Horſe's foot, it ſeems better 
to begin with an explanation of the ſtructure and 
functions of thoſe parts that can be learnt with 
facility. 


The names and ſituation of the cruſt or wall, the 
ſole, the frog, and bars, are practically known to al- 
moſt every gentleman who keeps a Horſe. The 
formation and uſes of thoſe parts will therefore be 
eaſily underſtood; and when the functions of the 
hoof are well known, great advantages will be de- 
rived from a deſcription of the contents ; and the 
mind 1s naturally led on to a more minute inveſti- 
gation of the ſubject. But to deſcribe in the firſt 


inſtance 


15 
inſtance the Anatomy and Phyſiology of parts that 
have not been ſeen, would be very apt to miſlead, 
without giving any ſolid or uſeful information. We 


ſhall therefore reverſe the common order of anato- 


mical deſcription, and begin with the ſtructure and 


ceconomy of the hoof. We ſhall then endeavour to 
prove that the common practice of ſhoeing alters 
the natural form of the hoof, and produces in it a 
variety of defects, while the practice here recom- 
mended preſerves its ſtructure and uſes unimpaired 


by ſhoeing. This ſubject will form the firſt Volume. 


The natural hoof, and the art neceſſary to be 
adopted for its preſervation being conſidered, we 
ſhall then proceed to inveſtigate the internal forma- 
tion and cxconomy of the foot. And as this organ 
is very complicated, it will be neceſſary to introduce 
a conſiderable number of Plates, to give any juſt 


conception 


— - 


— 
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ts 
1 | 


conception of its formation. We ſhall then deſcribe 
. the different diſeaſes incident to the Hoof and Foot, 
and ſuggeſt the remedies neceſſary to be employed 


for their remoyal. 
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SECTION I. 


The natural Form, Structure and Qtconomy of the 
Horſe's Hoof. 


Berorr we conſider the beſt practical mode of 
preſerving the feet of Horſes by ſhoeing, it will be 
neceſſary to deſcribe the external form, the ſtruc- 
ture, and the œconomy of the hoof. Without a 
knowledge of the different parts of the natural hoof, 
we ſhall be liable to miſtake diſeaſe for health, and 
health for diſeaſe. 
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To aſcertain the figure and proportions of the 
well- formed foot, there is no more neceſſary than to 
examine the hoofs of Horſes, where no ſhoes or art 
of any kind has been employed. We ſhall then 
find, that the hoofs of the fore feet are as wide from 
heel to heel as they are long; that is, the bottom of 
the hoof approaches to a circle. {See Plate I. figure 
the Iſt, of a Natural Hoof.) This fact has been ſo 


little attended to, that moſt writers have given plates 


and deſcriptions of diſeaſed and contracted feet, when 


they intended to have deſcribed a natural foot. 


The common practice of ſhoeing has been ſo uni- 
verſally deſtructive, that unleſs the hoof be examin- 


ed before it comes to the hands of the Farrier, there 


is no probability that it ſhould ever be ſeen in its 


original perfect figure. From this important cir- 


cumſtance being overlooked, Authors have had vari- 


OUs 
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ous opinions reſpecting good and ill formed feet; 
for all of them appear to have made their obſerva- 
tions on Horſes' hoofs that had been repeatedly 
ſhod, without attempting to eſtabliſh any rule or 
principle from nature. That rule or principle is the 
original form of the Horſe's toot before it has been 
altered or perverted by art; for no doubt every ani- 
mal, as well as every part of an animal, has a cer- 
tain and determined ſtructure and function, when in 
health, from which there can be no deviation with- 


out producing defects. 


The foot of a Chineſe woman, diſtorted and 
cramped by a tight ſhoe, would certainly not be 
ſelected by the Anatomiſt or Philoſopher to illuſ- 
trate the natural form of the human foot: nor can 


any form of hoof, different from the original, be 


otherwiſe than deſtructive to the uſes of an animal 


D 2 deſtined 
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deſtined to ſupport a great weight, and undergo 


much labor. 


Thoſe that are in the habit of examining the for- 
mation and ceconomy of animals, as they advance in 
knowledge, are more and more convinced, that every 
part is made with infinite wiſdom and contrivance ; 
that each part has its particular uſe; and that had it 


been made otherwiſe, the purpoſes for which it was 


a — 
intended could not have been anſwered. 


We thould have no difficulty in demonſtrating 


that a circular foot, as it comes from the hands of 


the Maker, is the beſt poſſible form for the Horſe. 


No one can doubt but that a foot of this deſcription 
is better adapted to ſupport a great weight, than a 
ſharp, oblong, contracted dot, which ſinks deep into 


the ground at every ſtep, and fatigues the animal. 


It 


44 12 if 
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It is alſo true, that, in proportion as the hoof is 
long at the toe, the Horſe is liable to trip. Theſe 
are the obvious inconveniences of a long contracted 
hoof; but as the natural hoof is created circular, 
any deviation from this figure produces an equal al- 
teration of the parts contained within. The con- 
tents of the hoof are as tender as the quick or ſen- 
ſible parts under the nail; and can no more endure 


preſſure without pain and inconvenience, than the 


human foot can bear the continuance of ſmall tight 


ſhoes. 


The cavity of the hoof is always completely filled 
by the foot, ſo that the natural hoof is perfectly 
equal to contain the foot, without the leaſt preſſure, 
but not one hair's breadth larger or ſmaller. No 
ſhoe can poſſibly be fitted with ſuch mathematical 


exactneſs to the human foot, as the hoof is to that 


of 


22 
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of the Horſe. But as the cavity of our ſhoes can- 
not be diminiſhed without pain, ſo the hoof of the 
Horſe cannot be altered in its form, without a preſ- 
ſure, equally painful, on the foot, and which, with 
equal certainty, tends to produce diſeaſe. When 
the human foot is pinched by too ſmall a ſhoe, the 


pain 1s naturally removed by the ſubſtitution of a 


larger one; but the conſtant ſhoeing of Horſes in the 


| common way, gradually increaſes the contraction, 
{ and the animal is forced to perform great labor with 
| , a hoof that is every day producing more and more 


| preſſure on the foot. 


an 


Whatever be the ſtructure and form of the natu- 
ral hoof, I preſume it will be admitted, that the ſole 
object of ſhoeing is to preſerve the hoof in the ſame 
itate. No art can improve the original circular 
ſoot Nature has made; and that practice muſt be 


pernicious 


23 
pernicious and highly abſurd which alters it. To 
aſcertain whether this principle has been attended 
to in practice, and the foot preſerved in health, we 
have no more to do than examine the hoofs of 
Horſes that have been repeatedly ſhod. It will then 
be obſerved that nearly in proportion to the repeti- 
tion of ſhoeing, the foot deviates from a circle, and 
becomes oblong. Indeed many feet, from this 
cauſe, are not one third, and ſome not even one 
fourth as wide as long. {See Plate I. figure the ad 
Age, however, has no effect in changing the form ; 
for we can not only preſerve Horlſes' feet in their 
natural condition, but when contracted reſtore hom 
to their original figure. Nevertheleſs, in proportion 
as the common practice of ſhoeing has been re- 
peated, the heels will generally be more or leſs con- 
tracted. An old Horſe that has been ſhod may, 
therefore, be diſtinguiſhed from a young one by the 


fect 
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feet only. This contraction, which uſually termi- 
nates in lameneſs, is not the only effect of im- 
proper ſhoeing; for thruſhes and corns are gene- 
rally produced by the ſame cauſe. It is, therefore, 
of great importance to aſcertain the practice that 
occaſions ſuch effects, and the means beſt adapted 
to prevent them. But previouſly to this enquiry, it 
is neceſſary to deſcribe the formation, and functions, 


of the cruſt, ſole, frog, and bars. 


The whole of the hoof is compoſed of horny 
fibres, without the ſmalleſt degree of ſenſation. The 
cruſt or wall ſurrounds the anterior and lateral parts 
of the foot. It grows obliquely from the coronet 
downwards, and increaſes in width as it deſcends. 
{See Plate IT. figure the 1ſt, The cruſt is the only 
part that can receive nails without miſchief, is 


thicker at the toe than quarters, //ee Plate II. figure 


the 
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the Iſt.) and generally thicker at the outer than at 
the inner quarter. It is ſmooth and convex on the 
outſide, but laminated and concave within, //ee 
Plate IT. figure the 1ſt. and Plate IV. figure the 1 . 
for the purpoſe of being united with correſponding 
laminæ covering the loweſt bone of the foot, called 
the coffin bone. This union of the cruſt with the 
coffin bone, ſuſtains the weight of the animal. The 
Horſe is not ſupported by the ſole or frog; for, if 
theſe parts be removed or diſeaſed, ſo as to become 
ſoft and of a fungous ſtructure, and incapable of 
reſiſtance, as in canker, the cruſt is, nevertheleſs, 
capable of bearing the whole of the ſuperincumbent 
weight. If the ſole and frog, in reality, ſupported 
the weight, then the foot would {lip through the 
cruſt, when the frog and ſole were taken away. 
But, as the cruſt ſupports the weight, even when 
the ſole and frog are removed, there can be no 
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doubt but that one of the functions of the cruſt is 
to ſupport the animal. And, as the laminæ are 
claſtic, this furnithes as many elaſtic ſprings as there 
are laminæ, to prevent ſhake and concuſſion when 
the Horſe is in action. The horny ſole is united 
with the lower part of the cruſt, //ee Plate IT. figure 
the I/. and covers the inferior ſurface of the coffin 
bone: but between the horny ſole and coffin bone 
there is a vaſcular ſubſtance, called the ſenfible or 
feeling ſole*, and the blood veſlels of this part pro- 
duce the horny ſole. The horny ſole is concave on 
the outſide, {/ee Plate I. figure the 1/2.) beginning at 
the junction with the cruſt, and increaſing as it ad- 
vances towards the centre; ſo that the edge of the 
ſole, united to the cruſt, is leaſt concave. The ole. 
on its internal ſurface, is convex. {See Plate II. 


figure the 1/t.) 


* This part of the foot will be kereafter deſcribed. 
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The uſe of the horny ſole is to protect the ſenſi— 
ble ſole from injury, to act as a ſtop, by embracing 
the ground, and when the laminated ſubſtances 
clongate, the horny ſole at the heels deſcends. This 
action of the horny ſole contributes very conſidera- 
bly to aſſiſt the lamina in preventing concuſſion 


when the Horſe is in motion. 


The bars, or binders, as they are termed, are two 
in number. They are placed between the frog and 
ſole; and, at the heels, form a broad ſolid junction 
with the cruſt. /Sece Plate I. figure the 1.) The 
toc, or ſmall part of the bar, ſometimes reaches ex- 
ternally nearly as far as the toe of the frog. The 
bars within the hoof are laminated in the ſame 


manner as the internal part of the cruſt, and are 


attached to the horny ſole. /See Plate II. and 


E 2 Plate 
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Plate IV.) The inſenſible laminæ are intimately 
connected with the laminz of the ſenſible ſole. 


The uſe of the external bars is to keep the heels 
expanded; and the internal laminæ of the bars are 
intended to prevent diſlocation, or ſeparation of the 
ſenſible ſole, from the horny ſole. In a natural 
hoof there are two large cavities between the frog 
and bars. {See Plate J. figure the 1 . 


The frog is an inſenſible body, externally convex, 


and placed in the centre of the ſole, of a wedge- like 


form, pointed towards the toe, but expanded as it 
advances to the heels. In the centre of the broad 


part there is a fiſſure, or ſeparation. {See Plate J. 


fgure the 1ſt. The frog is connected internally 


with another frog, of a ſimilar figure, but different 


in 
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in ſtructure. The external frog is compoſed of ſoft 
elaſtic horn, and totally inſenſible. The internal 
frog is much more elaſtic than the horny frog; 
it has ſenſation, is connected above with a ſmall 
moveable bone, (by ſome called the ſhuttle bone) 
and at the extremity of the heels with two elaſtic 
ſubſtances called cartilages. 'The toe of the ſen- 
ſible frog is united to the coffin bone; but more 
than nine tenths of both frogs are behind the cof- 
fin bone. The toe of the ſenſible and horny frogs, 
from their connection with the coffin bone, are 
fixed points, and have no motion; but the heels of 
the frogs, being placed poſterior to the coffin bone, 
and in contact with moveable, elaſtic (and not fixed 
or reſiſting) ſubſtances, a very conſiderable lever 
is formed, and whenever the hoot comes in con- 
tact with the ground, the frog firſt aſcends, and 

| then 
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then deſcends*. The aſcent of the frog expands 


the cartilages, preſerves the heels from contraction, 
and affords to the Horſe an elaſtic ſpring: while its 
wedge-like form prevents the animal from flipping 
whenever it embraces the ground. But, without 
any anatomical enquiry into its internal ſtructure 
and connection with other parts, the ſhape and con- 
vexity of the frog clearly demonſtrate that it was 
formed to come in contact with the ground. {See 


Plate I. figure the 1ſt.) 


We cannot ſuppoſe that the all-wiſe Creator 


would have made an organ, much expoſed to in- 


*The attachment of the ſenſible frog to the ſhuttle bone and 
cartilages, will be deſcribed more fully hercafter, and Plates given to 
ſhew their connection, and explain their. functions. But it was 
neceſſary to mention them briefly in this place, that the uſe of the 
horny frog might be the better underſtood. 
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jury, without making its ſtructure adequate to its 


function. We fee that animals deſtined for a cold 


climate are provided with a much warmer covering 
than animals in a higher temperature: we diſcover 
that the eye is admirably conſtructed for receiving 
light; the ear for the vibrations of found; and every 
organ, in every animal, beautifully formed to an- 


{wer its peculiar uſe. Shall we then doubt that the 


frog is made with the ſame degree of wiſdom as 


other organs? Shall we not conclude that it was 
intended to receive preſſure, ſince its convexity 
muſt make it liable to touch the ground at every 
ſtep? The more we inveſtigate this ſubject, the 
more we are convinced that the uſe of the frog 
is to prevent the Horſe from ſlipping, to preſerve 
the heels expanded, and by its motion to act as an 


elaſtic ſpring to the animal. 


XII. 
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Mr. Saintbel, and many others, were of opinion, 
that the uſe of the frog, is, to ſerve as a cuſhion, or 
guard to the tendon of the flexor muſcle of the 
foot. Where this opinion prevails, it is very natu- 
ral to conclude, that art ſhould endeavor to raiſe the 
frog from the ground, by a thick heeled ſhoe, in 
order to guard the tendon from bruiſes. But, if it 
be a truth that this projecting body was intended to 
enter the ground, then it will follow, as a law of 


nature, that unleſs the frog perform its functions, it 
muſt be diſeaſed. 


The human legs are formed to ſupport the weight 
of the body; but if they are conſtantly kept in a 
horizontal poſture in a ſtate of reſt, they will ſoon 
become enfeebled and diſeaſed. The Horle is an 
animal intended for active life, but if he is ſuffered 
to remain long without motion, his whole ſyſtem 


becomes 
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becomes affected. Indeed, common obſervation 
clearly proves, that no animal, or any part of an ani- 
mal, can be preſerved in health, where the natural 

functions are perverted. If the real functions of 
the frog had been equally well underſtood, then it 
would have been thought as neceſſary, for the health 
of this organ, that it ſhould be in contact with the 


ground, as we know it to be important for an active 


animal to have motion. 


That the frog was not made to defend the ten- 
den can be demonſtrated. There 1s no medical man, 
in the leaſt acquainted with the ſtructure and ceco- 
nomy of tendons, but muſt be tully convinced, that the 
frogs of Horſes cannot have been formed to protect 
the tendons from injury. It has been proved by 
experiment, that the ſubſtance of tendons in health 


has no ſenſation ; and, conſequently, that one inſen- 
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ſible body (viz. the frog) cannot have been made for 
the purpoſe of protecting an organ void of feeling. 
Again, the frog, being made of a wedge- like form, a 
great part of the tendon is not covered by the frog, 
and more than one half of it projects behind the 
tendon. If the frog had been made to act, as a 
cuſhion, to ſave the tendon, then its ſhape and mag- 
nitude would have been exactly equal to the ten- 


dons. . ü ' | * 


The practice of ſhoeing, very much depends on 


the functions of the frog being underſtood. If the 


opinions here advanced reſpecting its uſes be well 


founded, then it muſt follow, that paring the 


frog, and raiſing it from the ground by a thick 


heeled ſhoe, annihilates its functions, and ultimately, 
if not immediately, produces diſeaſe: and that, ap- 
plying a ſhoe thin at the heel, and expoſing the 

frog 
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frog to preſſure, is the only proper method to keep 


it in health. Moreover, it has been demonſtrated, 
from experience, that unleſs the frog ſuſtain an 
uniform preſſure, it becomes ſoft and inflamed, and 
the heels contracted : but if this organ be always 
in doſe contact with the ground, then it will be 
callous, inſenſible, and healthy, and moſt of the 


diſeaſes incident to the foot prevented. 


The ſame degree of preſſure applied to the frog, 
that produces only pleaſant ſenſation when in health, 
creates exquiſite pain when diſeaſed. It is there- 
fore of great importance to preſerve the frog ſound, 
for when cut, it becomes highly ſuſceptible of every 
impreſſion : we might with as much wiſdom re- 
move the ſkin of the human foot, when obliged 


to walk on ſtones, without ſhoes. 
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Granite and other hard ſubſtances have no effect 
on the frog, when it is preſerved, and the hoof pro- 
perly ſhod : but, where it is ſoft and tender, in con- 
| ſequence of being cut, and raiſed by a thick heeled 

ſhoe, one ſtroke from a projecting ſtone will pro- 
duce pain, while perpetual preſſure, with a proper 
ſhoe, is attended with ſalutary effects. 


Thoſe who conceive that the frog was not made 
to be in contact with the ground, and with that 
view cut the frog, to diminiſh its convexity, and 
employ high heeled ſhoes for its protection; would 
do well to conſider, whether their practice is in 
truth conformable to their own principles. If it be 
true, that no ſhoe, however high at the heel, ap- 
plied to any hoof, can prevent the frog from occa- 
ſional preſſure, then it muſt follow that the practice 


and principles do not agree: and it can be demon- 
ſtrated, 


ons. 
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ſtrated, that no frog is exempt from preſſure, even 
if the ſhoe be turned up two inches at the heels. 
Where the roads are covered with a convex pave- 
ment, or with looſe ſtones, the frog is liable to be 
ſtruck by every ſtone that exceeds the thickneſs of 
the ſhoe: and in other ſituations, where there are 
no ſtones, the cavity of the ſhoe is filled with earth, 
ſo that the frog is frequently expoſed to preſſure. 
It therefore becomes a queſtion, whether repeated 
blows on a part that has been cut, made ſoft, and 
very ſuſceptible of impreſſion, will not produce more 
pain, and more diſeaſe, than conſtant and uniform 


preflure applied to a frog in health. 


Horſes wearing high heeled ſhoes, when a ſharp 
ſtone comes in contact with a ſoft and thin frog, are 
frequently liable to fall. It may be imagined, that if 


a Horſe feels pain from the preſſure of one blow, 


great 
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great miſchief muſt enſue, when the ſame cauſe is 


CRT repeated; and that, in proportion as the 


cauſe is repeated, the effect, or diſeaſe, muſt in- 


creaſe. But, it has not been conſidered, that in con- 


ſequence of always ſtanding on the frogs (even in the 
ſtable) on hard ſurfaces, theſe organs become totally 
inſenſible, and reſiſt even the. hardeſt bodies without 
the leaſt irritation. Nor is this fact inexplicable, or 
peculiar to the Horſe. Do we not ſee that the 


palms of = of ſmiths, and watermen, are callous, 


and feel nv inconvenience from ſubſtances that 
would abſolutely bliſter a hand, in the habit of 
wearing gloves? And, 1s it not a fact, that the ſole 
of the human foot is equally void of feeling, when 


accuſtomed to walk without ſhoes ? 


Some writers have admitted that the frog was 


made to touch the ground; and yet have recom- 
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mended a ſhoe thick at the heel, which raiſes this 


organ from preſſure, and deſtroys its functions. 


Having ſuperficially deſcribed the formation, and 
uſes of the cout; ſole, bars, and frog, I ſhall now 
proceed to examine the common method of cutting 
the hoof, and the form of ſhoe generally employed. 
We ſhall then be able to determine it that practice 
be incompatible with the principles here inculcated; 
and if it be capable of preſerving the hoof in its 
natural form, unimpaired by ſhoeing. This object 
ſhould be particularly kept in view; for that prac- 
tice muſt indubitably be the beſt, that allows the 
different parts to perform their reſpective functions, 


and preſerves them in their original condition. 


SECTION 
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SECTION II. 


The common Praclice of fhneing Horſes, and its 


| Conſequences. 


Beroke any ſhoe be fitted to the hoof, the bars 
are totally, and the frog partly, removed by an in- 
ſtrument called the butteris. If it be true, that the 
bars are made to prevent the heels from contraction, 
or, indeed, if the bars have any function, that func- 
tion muſt be loſt when they are deſtroyed. Any 
man, in the leaft acquainted with the wiſdom of 
Nature, will bis convinced, that if the bars had been 
of no uſe, they would not have been created. As 
they are always found in a natural hoof, the con- 


cluſion is ſelf-evident, that they are of ſome uſe : 


Wy that 
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that uſe we have attempted to demonſtrate, is, to 


preſerve the heels from contraction. 


The removal of the bars is termed, opening the 
heels; and is performed for the expreſs purpoſe, that 
the heels may not contract, or the heels of the ſhoe 
preſs upon the ſole, and occaſion corns. But it is 
rather unfortunate, that this operation, intended to 
prevent corns, and contracted heels, ſhould be the 
remote cauſe of the very diſeaſes deſigned to be 
obviated. The frog being cut, is very ſuſceptible 
of injury, and incapable of acting as a ſtop to the 


animal, or performing its other functions. 


When the hoof is thus prepared, a ſhoe is ap- 
plied, thicker at the heel, than at the toe, broad in 
the web, having its upper ſurface concave, and the 
under ſurface convex, and four nails placed in cach 
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quarter of the cruſt, /See Plate II. figures the 1ſt. 
and 2d.) This is the Horſe- ſhoe, almoſt univer- 
ſally employed in this country; and a conſidera- 
tion of its form, and application, will fully explain 
the alterations, and diſeaſes, which take place, when 
the hoof is cut as here deſcribed. The heels of 
the ſhoe, being high, will prevent the frogs from 
embracing the ground, and the concavity of the 
ſhoe at the quarters, and the nails (that are placed 
near the heels) will confine the growth of the cruſt, 


and contract the hoof. 


— 


It has been already ſtated, that the hoof is always 
conical, the lower part forming the baſis, and the 
upper part the apex of the cone; and that all the 
cruſt grows from the ſmalleſt part of the cone, viz. 
the coronet. As the cruſt is formed from the apex 


of the cone, and as the baſis is one third wider, it 


1s 
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is evident, that the cruſt grows obliquely, and that, 
when it has deſcended from the hair at the coronet 
one inch, all the cruſt below muſt deſcend in an 
equal proportion. Where no art is employed to 
alter the direction of the natural growth of the hoof, 
it will then be found, that the laſt inch of cruſt, at 
the baſis of the cone, will be about one third wider 


than the apex. {See Plate II. figure the 1ſt. But 


when the frog, and bars, are taken away, and the- 


common ſhoe applied; the concave part of the ſhoe 
confines the lower edge of the cruſt in the manner 
of a vice, and the two, or four laſt nails in the 
quarters, produce the ſame effect, in kind, but 
greater in degree, from the very edge of the cruſt to 
the clinch of the nails. /Sec Plate IT. figure the 1ſt. 
If the ſhoe be nailed at the heels, the cruſt at this 
part muſt remain of the fame diameter during the 
application * that ſhoe, unleſs the power and incli- 
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nation of the cruſt to grow obliquely wider, exceed 
the power of the nails. The cruſt will ſtill continue 
to deſcend as before, at the coronet; but if the cruſt 
grow one inch from the top, the lower part de- 
ſcends an equal diſtance, and ſhould expand ob- 
liquely. At firſt view, it ſeems difficult to explain 
in what manner the laſt inch of cruſt can, in the 
leaſt degree, expand, when there are two fixed 
points with four nails, added to the concavity of the 
ſhoe on each fide, that confines the lower part of the 
quarters to the width of the ſhoe. The fact is, that 
fo great are the efforts of nature to counteract the 
bad effects of art, improperly applied, that the nails 
are abſolutely bent out of their courſe, by the over- 
bearing influence of the growth of the cruſt. The 
ſhoe, therefore, which fitted the hoof when firſt ap- 
plied, is generally too fmall at the expiration of a 


month. I is obvious, that the diameter of the ſhoe 


Can 
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can never alter; but the cruſt deſcending, and ex- 
panding, becomes too wide for the ſhoe, and then 
the heels of the ſhoe (as the Farrier terms them) 
* are eating into the ſole,” and producing corns. 
'The outer edge of the ſhoe at the heels, which was 


before in contact_ with the cruſt, now reſts on the 
ſole. | 


It has been already obſerved, that the ſole, and 
frog at the heels, were formed to act as a ſpring ; 
but while the ſhoe 1 fixed, and in actual contact 
with the inſenſible ſole at the heels, the deſcent of 
this organ is obſtructed, and the ſenſible ſole be- 


comes bruiſed, and inflamed. . 


It therefore appears, that the diſpoſition of the 


cruſt to grow down obliquely, is even greater than 


the 
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the influence of the nails, and concavity of the quar- 
ters of the ſhoe, to confine the cruſt. Neverthe- 
leſs, it is equally true that the nails, and ſhoe, have 
a powerful effect in diminiſhing the natural degree 
of expanſion of the hoof ; and accordingly, from 
their perpetual influence, and the removal of the 
frog, and bars, we find that the heels of almoſt every 
Horſe (ſhod in this manner) are more or leſs con- 
tracted. The hoof, naturally circular, becomes al- 
tered to an oblong figure ; and inſtead of being as 
wide, as long, the length of the hoof is frequently 

double, and ſometimes treble the width. See Plate 
: figure the 2d.) Any ſhoe, however, can be em- 
ployed for a time, without pain, or any obvious in- 
convenience. If the ſenſible parts are not wounded, 
the Horſe will be ſound at firſt 03h any /hoe ; but 


ultimately, the/common ſhoes, combined with the 


common 
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common practice of cutting the hoof, generally pro- | 
duce corns, thruſhes, or contracted feet, and fre- 
quently all theſe diſeaſes in the ſame foot“. 

It has been affirmed, that a long hoof, is a hoof of 
the greateſt perfection : but, to ſuppoſe that art can 
improve and alter for the better the natural form of 
the hoof, is an abſurdity too great for ſerious refuta- 
tion: and as the common practice of ſhoeing pro- 
duces a very conſiderable alteration in the form, and 
ſtructure of the hoof, no ſtronger proofs can be re- 


quired of the neceſſity of aboliſhing a ſyſtem that 
produces deformity. 


} 


Contracted hoofs are certainly not ſo frequent in 


the country as in London. In the metropolis, the 


* 'There is ſcarcely a poſt, or coach-horſe, that is free from one, or 
r 
all of theſe diſcaſes. 


* 
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Farrier thinks it part of his duty to make the foot 
; clean, and what he terms handſome : but, in the 
country, the butteris is leſs uſed, and the ſtables are 
not equally foul and hot. Farther, Horſes in the 
country are turned out occafionally in ſoft ground, 
where the hoofs are kept cool and moiſt; and if the 
ſhoes are removed, Nature has a better chance to 


reſtore what art has deſtroyed. 


Large heavy Horſes are not ſo liable to contracted 
feet as light Horſes, but they are very ſubject to a \ 
diſeaſe called canker. This malady moſt frequently 


commences in the frog, and generally proceeds from 


want of preſſure. 

As we have pointed out ſome of the inconveni- 
ences of the common ſhoe, and the banetul effects 
of cutting the frog and bars, we ſhall now proceed 


to 
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to deſcribe the principles, and practice of ſhoeing, 
that have been found by experience to be capable 
of preſerving the form, ſtructure, and ceconomy of 


the hoof, unimpaired by ſhoeing. 
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SECTION III. 


The Principles, uud Praclice, of ſhoeing Horjes, which 
preſerves the Foot in Health, 


TurRE are two circumſtances neceſſary to be at- 
tended to in ſhoeing, viz. to cut the hoof, and apply 
a ſhoe. Before the hoof is protected by iron, ſome 


parts require to be removed, and others preſerved. 


This part of the practice is even of more importance 
than the form of the ſhoe. But, men have attended 
chiefly to the ſhoe, and not to its application, or to 
the hoof; and this error has produced more miſ- 
hie and more enemies to the practice of the Ve- 
terinary College, than all the prejudices, and calum- 
nics, of grooms and farriers: A watch, or any other 


machine 


SI 
machine intended to regulate time, will perform its 
functions, in proportion as it is well, or ill made; but 
a horſe-ſhoe, may be formed mathematically correct, 
and yet produce lamenels, if the bars and frog are 
removed, the heels of the ſhoe e reſt on 
the ſole, and the frog raiſed from the ground. The 
very beſt thoe will produce more miſchief, when 
applied to a hoof improperly cut, than the wort 


ſhoe, when well connected to a hoot prepared with 
judgment. 
ORE IE 
The firſt thing to be attended to, is to take away 
a portion of the ſole, between the whole length of 
the bars and cruſt, with a drawing knife. {See Plate” 
III. figure the 24.) The heels of the ſole, as has 
already repeatedly been obſerved, cannot receive the 
preſſure of the ſhoe without corns. To avoid preſ- 
ſure, the ſole ſhould be made concave or hollow, 


i1 2 and 
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and not allowed to be in contact with the ſhoe. If 
there be any one part of the practice of ſhocing, 
more important than the reſt, it is this removal of 
the fole, between the bars, and cruſt. When this 
operation is performed, the Horſe will always be 
free from corns, whatever may be the form of the 
ſhoe; but, if the fole is ſuffered to be flat at the 
heels, and preſſed upon by the ſhoe, it is of very 
little importance what kind of ſhoe 1s applied. 


Every groom, and every ſmith, is fully convinced 


that the ſole will not bear preſſure; and to prevent 


this effect they remove the whole of the bars, by 


opening the heels, and applying a concave ſhoe. 
We-have endeavoured to prove, that the deſtruc- 
tion of the bars is always improper ; that this prac- 
tice is the remote cauſe of corns, the very diſeaſe 
which it is intended to prevent; and that the bars 


are very neceflary to preſerve the circular form of 


the 


53 
the hoof. Beſides this, the heels of the ſhoe ſhould 


be made to reſt on the junction of the bars with 
the cruſt; //ce Plate III. figure the ad.) but if the 
bars are removed, then the ſhoe is ſupported by the 
cruſt only, and not by the ſolid broad baſis of cruſt 


and bars united. 


Any Horſe may be pricked in ſhocing by acci- 
dent, but corns proceed from neglect, I have never 
ſeen a ſingle inſtance of this diſeaſe, where the ſole 
at this part has been concave, the bars preſerved, 
and the ſhoe properly applied. It is necelhry that 
the ſole ſhould be cut before any other part of the 
hoof be removed. If the heels have been firſt low- 
d by the butteris, then poſſibly there may not be 
ſufficient ſole left to enable 4 drawing knife to be 
applied, without reaching the ſenſible ſole; whereas, 
by cutting the ſole in the firſt inſtance, we can de- 


termine 
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termine on the propriety of lowering the heels and 
ſhortening the toe. The ſole can then deſcend, with- 
out the motion being obſtructed by the ſhoe, and 
any foreign bodies that may have been received into 
this cavity, are always forced out when the ſole de- 


ſcends, without producing any miſchief. 


It might be expected, that the ſole at this part, 
would be bruiſed by gravel and ſtones : but we find 
from experience, that the ſole never ſuffers, when 
there 1s a cavity between the _ and cruſt, for ſuch 
ſubſtances to eſcape. When the ſhoe is applied, 
the cavity between the ſole, and ſthoe, ſhould be ſuf- 
ficiently large at every part to admit a large horſe- 
picker, and particularly between the bars, and cruſt. 
If the ſole is naturally concave, a ſhoe with a flat 
ſurface applied to the cruſt, will not touch any part 


of the ſole; and if the ſole be flat, or even convex, 
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in the middle, or towards the toe, the quarters and 
heels of the ſole will generally admit of being made 
concave with a drawing knife, ſo as not to receive any 
preſſure from a flat ſhoe. I never ſaw a hoof, that 
would not admit of this operation, where the Horſe 
had been properly ſhod, and the bars, and heels pre- 
ſerved. And it is equally true, that the ſole, when 


flat, and in contact with the ſhoe, is very liable to 
be bruiſed, 


If a ſhoe with a flat upper ſurface, docs not leave 
ample ſpace for a picker, between the ſole and ſhoe, 
then it is requiſite to make either the ſole or the ſhoe 
concave. Where the ſole appears in flakes, and thick 
in ſubſtance, it will be better to make the whole of 
the ſole concave, by a drawing knife; and this ope- 
ration ſhould always be performed before the toe is 


thortened, or the heels lowered. When we have 


made 
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made the ſole hollow, then a ſhoe with a flat ſur- 
face will reſt only on the cruſt: but if the ſole be 
flat, or convex, and thin towards the toe and mid- 
dle of the hoof, ſo as to prevent the poſſibility of 
removing the ſole at theſe parts to form a con- 
cavity, then it is neceſſary to employ a ſhoe ſut- 
ficiently concave to avoid preſſure, and to admit a 
picker. In this caſe, however, the ſole at the heels 
and quarters, even in convex feet, will generally 
allow of removal with a drawing knife; and then 
the quarters, and heels of the ſhoe, may be fat. 
It therefore follows, that whore the ſole can be 
made concave, a ſhoe with a flat ſurface may 
with ſafety be applied; but where parts of the ſole, 
from diſeaſe, or bad ſhoeing, become flat, a ſhoe 
with a concave ſurface 1s required. As the hoof is 
always growing, and as the ſhoe preſerves it from 


friction, the toe of the cruſt requires to be cut once 
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in about 28 days. The more horn we can remove 
from this part, the ſooner it will be proper to apply 
a ſhoe thin at the heels, without miſchief to the 


muſgles and tendons, and the horſe will be leſs 
liable to trip. 
> 

The bars and frog ſhould never be removed. 
Where there are ragged, and detached parts of the 
frog, it 1s better that they ſhould be cut with any 
{mall knife, by the groom, than by the farrier ; for 
if the latter is once allowed to touch the frog, the 
ſound parts are generally deſtroyed. Where the 
frogs are not large and projecting, and the heels are 
higher than the frogs, then it is adviſeable to lower 
the heels, which may be done by a raſp, or the but- 
teris; for, in every caſe we are to cndeavor to 
bring the frog in contact with the ground. We 


ſhould never loſe ſight of this principle, that the frog 
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muſt have preſſure, or be diſeaſed. If the frog does 
not touch the ground, it cannot perform its uſe; 
and no organ can be preſerved in health, that does 
not perform the functions for which it was gate 
Nevertheleſs, where the frog has been diſqualil 1 


its functions for a conſiderable period, and become 
ſoft, it muſt be accuſtomed to preſſure by degrees. 
If the eyes have been deprived of light, it would be 
dangerous to apply the natural ſtimulus very ſud- 
denly. If the Horſe has been long without exer- 


ciſe, he will be diſeaſed, and muſt be brought to | 


labor gradually : and, in like manner, the frog, and 
every other organ, that has been placed in an unna- 
tural condition, will receive miſchief from any ſudden 
and violent change. If the quarters are high, and 
much excecd the convexity of the frog, it will be ne- 


ceſſary to lower the heels, and endeavor to bring the 


frog, and heels of the ſhoe, on the fame * line. 
Where 
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Where the Horſe is required to work, and the frog 
ſoft and diſeaſed, it may be gradually expoſed to 
preſſure, by lowering the hoof about the tenth of an 
inch, every time of ſhoeing, until the frog be hard, 
and equally prominent with the heels; or if the 
Horſe be not required to work, great advantages will 


be derived from ſtanding without ſhoes on hard 


pavement. 


But, as the feet of Horſes are ſo variouſly de- 


formed by bad management, it will be requiſite, in 


ſhoeing, to attend to each particular kind of hoof, If 
any form of ſhoe be indiſcriminately employed for all 
kinds of feet, it muſt frequently fail of ſucceſs : but 
by a proper attention to the different hoofs, we can 
generally improve the whole foot, ſo as to adopt the 
ſhoes recommended at the Veterinary College with 


advantage. 
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After the hoof has been cut, and properly pre- 
pared, then it becomes requiſite to apply a ſhoe, 
and to vary its length, breadth, and thickneſs, at the 
heel, ſurfaces, &c. according to the hoof. If the 


heels of the fore feet, are two inches and a half, or 


more in depth, the frog ſound, and prominent, and 


the ground dry, then only the toe of the hoof re- 


quires to be ſhortened, and afterwards protected by 


a ſhort ſhoe. /See Plate I. figure the 1. This 


ſhoe is made of the uſual thickneſs at the toe, but 


gradually thinner towards the heel. A common ſize 
ſaddle horſe ſhoe, may be about three-eighths of an 
inch thick at the toe, and one-eighth at the heel. 
The intention of this thoe, is to bring the frog com- 


pleatly into contact with preſſure, to expand the 


heels, to prevent corns, and thruſhes, and canker ; 


and if the ſhoe be applied when the ground 1s dry, 
in the month of May or June, it may be continued 


the 
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the whole ſummer; and in warm climates, where 
the ground 1s not ſubject to moiſture, no other pro- 


tection for the hoof is requilite. 


It has been ſuppoſed that ſtones and. other hard 
bodies would . deſtroy the hoof; but whenever the 
frog 18 ſound, and the ground free from moiſture, 
the growth of the horn at the coronet, is always 
equal to the conſumption of hoof below : but in 
the winter months, when the roads are wet, the 
horn will be worn more from one day's labor, than 
that of ſeveral weeks in ſummer. I have known 
ſome light Horſes, whoſe hoofs hve been ſuffi- 
ciently ſtrong, to wear ſhort ſhoes the whole year; 
but ſuch caſes are not common. Nevertheleſs, the 
ſhort ſhoe can be employed on moſt horſes with ad- 
vantage in ſummer, where the heels are from two - 


inches and a half, to three inches in depth, and the 


frog 
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frog equally prominent : but, unleſs the hoof has 
been properly preſerved, the heels, and frog, are ge- 
nerally too low to receive the ſhort ſhoe. The toe 
of the hoof requires to be ſhortened as much as pol- 
ſible; but if the frog touches the ground, no part of 
the heels ſhould be cut; and, by purſuing this prac- 
tice, the heels will frequently grow ſufficiently high 


to receive the ſhort ſhoe. 


In this country, we have only three, or four, dry 
months in the year; and therefore the ſhort ſhoe 
can ſeldom be employed in winter : but in caſes 
where this ſhoe has been indiſcriminately, and im- 
properly applied, I have never ſeen any permanent 
inconvenience. 'The ſole has been worn thin, and 
the Horſe, on pavement or gravel, in great pain; 
but reſt for a few days, and applying a different 


ſhoe, has removed both cauſe, and effect. 
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Horſes for the turf may generally wear ſhort 
ſhoes on the fore feet, if the heels be high; as the 
cruſt of a blood horſe is generally ſtronger, and 
thicker, than that of heavy Horſes. But when the 
legs are weak, and bent at the knee, or the paſtern 


joints very long, or the heels low, this ſhoe is not 


to be employed. ; 7 


During the wet months, we protect the whole of 
the cruſt by a long ſhoe; and if the heels of the 


hoof are low, we employ the ſame ſhoe in ſummer “. 


In winter, when the heels are too high, it is bet- 
ter to lower them moderately with a raſp, than to 
wear them down by expoſure to the ground with 
the ſhort ſhoe ; as the wet may deſtroy more horn 

*The long ſhoe ſhould be made of the fame thickneſs as the ſhort 


ſhoe, that is, about three parts at the toe, and one part at the heel. 


than 
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than is neceſſary to be removed: but it cannot be too 
often repeated, that the ſole between the bars, and 
cruſt, ſhould be taken out before the heels are cut. If 
the heels are firſt removed, then poſlibly the horn left 
will be inſufficient to leave a proper degree of conca- 
vity between the bars, and cruſt. Where the Horſe has 
been in the habit of wearing very high heeled ſhoes, 
the frog would be liable to be bruiſed and inflamed, 
and the muſcles and tendons (that bend the leg) by 
the ſudden, and improper application of a ſhoe, thin 
at the heels, ſtretched beyond their tone. Indeed, 
whether the ſhoe, or hoof, be the cauſe that elevates 
the frog, the ſame attention is required, to bring it 
gradually in contact with the ground ; we therefore 
find it abſolutely requiſite to thin by degrees the heel 
of the ſhoe, that the frog may be accuſtomed to hard 
ſubſtances. The thickneſs of the laſt ſhoe, at the heel, 
will always turniſh a proper criterion for the ſhoe 


to 
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to be next employed. If only a ſmall portion of the 
hoof can be taken from the toe, the heel of the new 
ſhoe ſhould be about one-tenth of an inch thinner, 
than the ſhoe removed; and the growth of the cruſt 


will generally be equal to this diminution of iron. 


By reducing the heels of the ſhoe, in the ſame pro- 


portion as the hoof grows, a thin heeled ſhoe, may, 
in a few months be employed; and yet the horn 
being preſerved at the heels, and cut at the toe, 
every time of ſhoeing, the heels (thoe and hoot to- 
gether) will be as high, and frequently higher, than 
when the former thick heeled ſhoes were applied, 
The cruſt that deſcends at the heels, we allow to 
remain; but ſubtract an equal quantity of iron from 
the heels of the ſhoe, and as much horn as poſlible, 
from the toe of the hoof. This ſyſtem ſhould be 


\ continued, until the heels of the ſhqe are about onc- 


third the thickneſs of the toe. There are particular 
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kinds of hoofs, that admit of a much more ſpeedy 
change; but before theſe are deſcribed, it will be 
neceſſary to premiſe, that in proportion as the cruſt 
from the coronet to the toe increaſes, and the heels 
decreaſe in depth, the back ſinews, and muſcles, will 
be put upon the ſtretch. And the converſe of this 
propoſition muſt be equally true, that, as. the heels 
are high, and the toe ſhort, theſe muſcles are re- 


lieved. It therefore follows, that every atom of 
horn, or iron, taken from the toe of the cruſt, or 


ſhoe! tends to relax the muſcles, and tendons, at the 


n___—_— 


back of the leg; and that the removal of the horn, ' 
or iron, from the heels, produces the oppoſite effect. | 
If theſe ſimple facts are kept in view, there can be 
no difficulty in aſcertaining the quantity of iron, that | 
may be removed with ſafety from the heels of any 


ſhoe, without increaſing the labor of the muſcles 4 


and tendons. 


If 
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If a Horſe has been in the habit of wearing 
ſhoes half an inch thick at every part, and- the 
toe of the cruſt can be removed half an inch, (but 
none taken from the heels) then, if a ſhoe be ap- 
plied, that is three-fixths, or half an inch thick 
at the toe, and only one-fixth of an inch at the 
heels, the flexor muſcles, and tendons, will not be 
ſtretched, but more relaxed than before: the rela- 
tive ſituation of the toe, and heels, will be altered 
one- ſixth of an inch in favor of the muſcles, and 
tendons that bend the leg. In thoſe caſes, there- 


fore, that admit of half an inch of horn being re- 


moved from the toe, we can at once apply a thin 


heeled ſhoe, provided that the frog be ſound, and 


parallel with the heels. If-the frog ſhould not at 
firſt be ſufficiently callous to reſiſt hard bodies, with- 
out pain, this inconvenience will be frequently re- 
moved by reſt, and the conſtant preſſure of hard 
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pavement. But where, from contraction of the 
heels, or any other cauſe, the frog will not bear the 
preſſure of the ground; and if it has been neverthe- 
leſs moſt violently, and injudiciouſly, expoſed to ſtones 
and other hard bodies, it is only neceſſary to remove 
the cauſe; that is, take off the ſhoes, and the effects 
will ſoon ceaſe. But where the common thick heeled 
ſhoes are employed, the morbid effects are probably 
not ſeen for many months ; and then, although the 
cauſe may be removed, the effects will fill remain. 
If the Horſe ſuffer no pain during the firſt month, 
from a thin heeled ſhoe, it may be continued with 
ſafety, and the whole hoot will be improved; while 
other ſhoes, that elevate the frog, gradually deſtroy 
its ſtructure, and functions, without betraying the 


cauſe of the diſeaſe, till, perhaps, it is too late for 
the radical cure. | 


Young 


— 


1 
Young Horſes, with perfect feet, that have never 
been ſhod, or Horſes taken from graſs, do not always 
_ adit of horn being taken from the toe; and, where 
only a ſmall quantity of the toe of the cruſt can be 
removed, the heels of the ſhoe ſhould not at once 
be made thin. If no horn can be cut from the toc 
of the cruſt, and if the heels of the ſhoe that are firſt 
applied, be only one-third the thickneſs of the toe, 
then the flexor muſcles will be ſtretched, and very 
probably occaſion temporary lameneſs. The ſame 
precautions, therefore, are neceſſary for the firſt ſhoes, 
as for all the ſhoes to be afterwards applied. If the 
cruſt can be removed at the toe, nearly in the fame 
degree as the part is to be covered with iron, and if 
the frog be ſourid, and prominent, then a thin heeled 
ſhoe may at once be employed with ſucceſs. This 
ſhoe is chiefly recommended, by the yas Wi of 


a thin hecl, being the beſt calculated to expoſe the 
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frog to preſſure. But, if the heels of the hoof are 
higher than the frog, then no ſhoe of any ſort will 
allow the frog to be in contact with the ground. 
And we have repeatedly obſerved, that the frog can- 
not long be preſerved in health, without preſſure. 


In all cafes, where the frog does not embrace the 
ground, with a thin ſhoe, it is neceſſary to cut the 
heels at the bottom of the hoof; and if high heeled 


ſhoes have been at the ſame time employed, it will 


require a conſiderable period to reſtore the hoof to 
health, as both ſhoe and hoof muſt be lowered. The 
ſhoe may be made gradually thin, and the heels of 


the hoot afterwards removed; or both theſe altera- 


tions may be effected at the ſame time, provided 


the frog be ſound, and that the abſolute deptli of 
the ſhoe and hoof together, is not diminiſhed in a 
greater degree than the cruſt is ſhortened at the toe. 


\ 
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We have frequently remarked, that contracted feet, 


thruſhes, and canker, generally proceed from the 
frog not having been permitted to ſuſtain a conſtant 
preſſure. It is farther to be obſerved, that, as the frog 
may be effectually raiſed from the ground, even with 


a thin ſhoe, (where the heels of the hoof are allowed 


to grow beyond the frog) the ſame conſequences 


muſt enſue from this ſhoe, if the hoof be not pro- 


perly cut, that take place from the common method 


of ſhoeing, In this caſe, therefore, as no poſlible 


ſhoe can bring the frog into contact with the ground, 


the heels ſhould be gradually lowered every time 


of ſhoeing, until the heels of the ſhoe, and frog, are 
equally prominent. When the frog, and the thin 


heeled ſhoe, are placed in the ſame line, and when 


the precautions here recommended, of ſhortening 
the toe, and lowering the heels, hgve been attended 
to, then it will be found, that the frog will become 


totally 
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totally inſenſible, although expoſed to the hardeſt 
ſubſtances. If the heels are not already contrafted, 
they never can contratt,”ſo long as the frog is in con- 
tac with the ground, 'Thruſhes, canker, and corns, 
are alſo avoided, and in ſhort, the whole hoof is 


preſerved in its natural figure. 


When the frog is once made to bear on the 
ground, and equally high with the ſhoe, then it will 
not be requiſite to lower any part of the heels, until 
they exceed two inches in height. In this caſe, if the 
ground be dry, it will. be proper to have ret to 
the ſhort ſhoe; and if the ground is wet, to remove 
a ſmall portion of horn from the heels. If the frog 
be long kept from the ground, then it generally be- 
comes loft, and the blood, that ſhould nouriſh, and 
| q . enlarge the frog, is ends! in the production of 
| | matter which 1s called a thruſh. But, where the frog 


receives 
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receives the natural preſſure, there the growth is 
healthy, and it never becomes diſeaſed, or conſumed 


by friction, in a greater degree than it grows. 


There arc ſome few Horſes that require to be 
ſhod a little differently from the practice recom- 


mended, although the principles of ſhoeing are ſtill 
the ſame. 


We generally find, that the toe of the ſhoe is 
worn out, before the heels, although the toe, when 
firſt ſhod, be thrice the thickneſs of the heel: but 
ſometimes, although very rarely, the Horſe wears 
the ſhoe nearly as much at the heels, as at the toe. 
In that caſe it will be requiſite to increaſe the thick- 
nels of the heels; for the toe, and heel of the ſhoe, 


ſhould be worn out nearly at the ſame time. 


— 
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Horſes that are faſt trotters, and others that tra- 
vel from thirty to forty miles per diem, ſhould have 
ſtronger ſhoes than uſual, both at the toe and 
heels: but ſtill the frog ſhould be in contact with 
the ground. SEE 


A ſhoe and nails, for a moderate ſized Coach 
Horſe, ſhould weigh from eighteen to twenty ounces. 
This ſhoe may be about one inch wide at the toe, 
and three-fourths of an inch at the heel; three- 
ſixths of an inch thick on the outfide of the toe, 
and one-fixth on the infide. The heels of the ſhoe 
ſhould be only one-ſixth of an inch, or one-third 
the thickneſs of the toe. 

A Saddle Horſe ſhoe with nails, may weigh about 
twelve or fourteen ounces; wide at the toe ſix- 
eighths of an inch, but one-fourth leſs at the heel. 

N The 
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The toe of the ſhoe may be three-eighths of an inch 
thick on the outſide; the inſide of the toe and the 
heel one-eighth. Theſe proportions will be found 


generally proper for common feet; but it muſt be 


obvious that ſome little variation may ſometimes be 
requiſite, If the iron be well formed, the ſhoes for 
ordinary labor ſhould laſt twenty-eight days; and 1 
if any Horſe wears out his ſhoes before twenty- 


eight days, the ſubſtance of the next ſhoes may be 


increaſed. 


* 


4 


Horſes thatSare very heavy, and employed in 


drays and carts,” muſt wear more iron. The toe 
ſhould, nevertheleſs, be water times thicker than — 
the heels, provided this e is not worn out 
before the toe. The ſhoes removed will generally 
point out the degree of wear in a given time, and 
alſo the points that have received the moſt friction. 
| L 2 And, 
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And, if the heels of the ſhoe ſhould, by f: 
be entirely deſtroyed, before the toe is wor k IM 


new ſhoes applied, no miſchief can enſue. 


There is no kind of Horſe that will; mot be bene 
fited by the frog's receiving preſſure, provided the 
hoof is not already diſeaſed. The length of the 
ſhoe is not leſs important than the breadth, and 
relative thickneſs of the heels and toe. Where the 
heels and frogs are two inches and a half perpen- 
dicularly high or upwards, and the ground is dry, 
we have recommended only the toe of the hoof to 
be covered with a ſhoe, gradually thinned from the 
toe to the heels. The heels of the ſhort ſhoè ſhould 
terminate about three-fourths of an inch //ee Plate 
I figure 1.) from the heel of the cruſt; but the 
heels of the long-ſhoe ſhould reſt on the junction 
of the bars with the cruſt, poſterior to the ſeat of 


COrns. 


1 | | 4 
corns. The length of the ſhoe commonly em- 

ployed, is between both: the heels are generally 

. oppoſite the ſeat of corns, and the length of the 

ſhoe contributes very much to produce this diſeaſe, 

The ſhoe, when firſt applied, is adapted to the lower 

part of the cone of the hoof ; but, before the expi 

ration of the month, the hoof deſcends, is expanded, 

and frequently becomes too large to fit the ſhoe; = 

and then the heels of the ſhoe, that were at firſt 0 
equal with the cruſt, preſs upon the horny ſole, 

bruiſe and inflame the ſenſible ſole, and occaſion 


corns. This circumſtance, therefore, explains the 


cauſe of corns not generally appearing immediately, 


ut after the ſhoe has been ſome time applied. 
The ſhort ſhoes are not allowed to approach the 
ſeat of corns; and then the heels of the ſole hav- | x 
ing great freedom of motion, this diſeaſe is pre- 


vented. - And where the long ſhoes are properly 


employed, 
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A 


employed, if the heels reſt on the junction of the 
bars with the cruſt, and if the ſole, between the 


—— 


bars and the cruſt, is removed, corns are equally 


avoided. 


As it has been recommended at the Veterinary 


College, to thin the heels of the ſhoe gradually, 
many have adopted the ſame principle in ſhorten- 
* ing the ſhoe: but we have attempted to demon- 
| ſtrate that the ſhoe ſhould either reſt on the junc- 
tion of the bars with the cruſt, or be ſhort of the 
ſeat of corns about three-fourths of an inch; and 
that the OO ID will be liable to pro- 


duce lameneſs. 
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The external and internal ſurfaces of the ſhoe 
"ſhould alſo be conſidered. This forms a very im- 
£ portant part of ſhoeing. It may be neceſlary to 


repeat, 
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repeat, that the common ſhoe of this country is 


concave on the inſide, beginning at the outer, and 


ending at the inner edge of the ſhoe, and convex 
on the outſide, not very unlike the form of an 


oyſter ſhell. The internal ſurface of the ſhoe is 


made concave, to avoid corns. But the quarters 


of this ſhoe produce the very diſeaſe they were 
intended to prevent, confine the heels of the 


hoof, and prevent their expanſion. The external 


furface of the ſhoe is made convex merely to pre- 


vent labor. As it was deemed neceſſary to make 
the internal ſurface concave, the external part of 
the ſhoe was made convex. It would have re- 
quired more time, and more expence, to/make the 
external ſurface flat, and the internal concave. 


The ſame ſtroke of the hammer that renders a 


flat ſurface concave, will make the oppoſite part 
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I cannot induce myſelf to believe, that any man 
would prefer, as a matter of choice, a convex ſur- 
face to ſupport a great weight, conſtantly in mo- 
tion; and particularly when the ſtreets and roads 
are alſo covered with convex ſubſtances: It is ob- 
vious, to demonſtration, that when two convex ſur- 


faces approach each other, only few points can 


come into contact, Mr. Clark, of Edinburgh, with 


propriety obſerves, that a walnut-ſhell, faſtened to 


the foot of a cat, is nearly as well adapted to keep 


that animal firm upon its legs, as convex ſhoes ap- 


plied to the feet of Horſes. 


The ſhoe that has been moſt recommended, is 
partly flat, and in part concave, on its upper fur- 


face. (See Plate IV. figure the 2d.) The flat por- 


tion of the ſhoc is intended to reſt only on the 


cruſt, while the concavity of the ſhoe is ſuppoſed 


to 
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to be oppoſite the ſole, and the nails are placed in 
the centre of the ſeat, or flat part of the ſhoe. The 
principle of this ſhoe, is, to prevent any part of the 
ſole from receiving preſſure, and to oblige the cruſt 
to ſupport the whole weight of the animal. Betore 
we examine the merits, or demerits, of this prin- 
ciple, it will be proper to enquire, whether in fact 


the practice conforms to the principle. - 


If it ſhould be found, where the ſhoe is applied, - 
that the ſole very frequently receives preſſure, then 
we ſhall certainly demonſtrate, that the practice 1s 
incompatible with the principle. If it be good Prac- 


tice for the ſole to receive preſſure, then the princi- 


ple muſt be erroneous, that attempts to make the 
ſhoe reſt totally on the cruſt: and if the principle be 
well founded, for the cruſt only to ſupport the ſhoe, 
then, if the ſole be in contact with the ſhoe, the 

Vor. I. OY M practice 
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practice muſt be imperfect. Except a model be 
taken of every Horſe's foot, it is impoſſible for the 
reſting place of the ſhoe preciſely to fit the cruſt; 
for the cruſt not only varies exceedingly in different 
Horſes, but in the ſame hoof, at different parts. /See 
Plate IT. figure the 18.) The flat ſurface, therefore, 
that is only broad enough for the toe, is frequently 
too broad for the quarters and heels. And in all the 


part of the ſhoe is made of the ſame breadth at the 
| | quarters, as at the toe. It 1s farther to be obſerved, 
that this ſurface very generally exceeds the cruſt at 
every part. In the ſame proportion as the feat of 
the ſhoe exceeds the breadth of cruſt, exactly ſo 
much of a flat ſurface 1s oppoſite an equal quantity 
of ſole, The principle of this ſhoe is thereby de- 
feated by the practice; for inſtead of the ſeat reſting 
on the cruſt, it projects over the edge of the ſole. 


ſhoes I have ever ſeen of this deſcription, the flat 


It 
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It is therefore a fact, that while great pains have 
been taken to make a flat ſeat on the ſhoe, in order 
to ſupport the cruſt only, and the web concave, in 
order to remove preſſure from every part of the 
ſole; that the ſeat has, nevertheleſs, very rarely 
fitted the cruſt, and conſequently the ſoles of all flat 
feet at their comneRtion with the cruſt, muſt receive 
more or leſs of preſſure from the ſeat of the ſhoe. 
Where the ſole is concave, this ſhoe will only reſt 
on the cruſt; but a ſhoe that is flat on its whole in- 
ternal ſurface, would anſwer the ſame purpoſe: for 
the concave part of the ſole, oppoſite to the conca- 
vity of the web of the ſhoe, would receive no preſ- 
ſure even from a ſhoe wholly flat. 
a 


It has always been 1 that the preſſure of 


the ſhoe on the ſole, is productive of miſchief; and 


from the fact being well eſtabliſhed, this ſhoe has 
| M 2 | been 


= 
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been invented to preſerve the ſole. We perfe&tly 
agree with the principle, that the ſole ſhould not 


receive any preſſure from the ſhoe; but, as hoofs, 
with thin cruſts, have flat ſoles, the ſhoe that has 
nails in the centre of a flat ſeat, {ſee Plate IF. figure 
the: ad. muſt, in all caſes where the ſeat of the ſhoe 
is broader than the cruſt, preſs upon the ſole, and 
produce the very effect which is intended to be ob- 


viated. 


As it is a fact known to all Farriers, that the ſole 

g will not bear the preſſure of the ſhoe without injury; 

the common ſhoe is made concave within, for the 

purpoſe of preſerving the ſole. But we have endea- 

. voured to prove, that this ſhoe does not anſwer the 
iy . purpoſe; that the ſole is frequently bruifed by the 
heels of the thoe; and, moreover, that the concavity 
of the quarters of the ſhoe confines the hoof, and 
produces 
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produces contraction. Both theſe kinds of ſhoes, 
therefore, occaſionally preſs upon the ſole, and are 
not well calculated to reſt excluſively on the cruſt. 
Nevertheleſs, by cutting the ſole properly, we find 
it very practicable to apply a ſhoe that will not preſs 
upon the ſole, or produce the inconvenience of the 


common concave ſhoe, viz. that of confining the 
quarters. 

It has been before obſerved, that, where the ſole 
is removed, and made concave between the whole 
length of the | bars and cruſt, a flat ſurface . 
touch, much leſs oreſs upon the ſole at this part. 
It the whole of the ſole be ſufficiently thick to admit 
of being concave, then the whole internal ſurface of 
the ſhoe may be made flat. But where the ſole, 
towards the toe, 1s convex, or flat and very thin, a 
ſhoe altogether flat, or a flat feat, with the nails in 

the 
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the middle, cannot be applied, without improper 
preſſure. The toe of the ale in this kind of hoof, 
is very generally more flat, and leſs thick, than the 
quarters, and heels, and cannot be made concave. 
But I have ſcarcely ever ſeen an inſtance, where 
the ſole could not be removed, the firſt or ſecond 


time of ſhoeing, between the whole of the bars and 
cruſt. 


The ſhoe that we invariably apply to flat ſoles, 
will be found conſiſtent with the principle that has 


7 


been ſo repeatedly inforced, namely, that of reſting 


only on the cruſt, preventing corns, and allowing 
the qparters to expand. The form of this ſhoe is 


concave at its upper part, oppoſite to the flat or 


convex portion of the ſole, with a narrow ſurface, 


only equal to the cruſt and nails; but at the quar- 


ters, and heels, where the ſole can be made con- 


[ 


cave, 
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cave, there it is neceſſary to employ a flat ſurface. 
It therefore follows, that if the ſole at any part be 
neceſſarily flat, there the ſhoe oppoſite to the ſole 
muſt be concave, and the ſeat for the cruſt no wider 
than the nails: but where the ſole can be made con- 
cave, a flat ſhoe may be applied; and as the ſole, at 
quarters, can be preſerved concave, ſo the quarter of 
the ſhoe may be flat. The concavity of the upper ſur- 
face of the ſhoe attached to the toe of the cruſt, has 
no influence whatever in producing contraction of 
the heels; but where the lower edges of the cruſt at 
the quarters are confined between two fixed points, 
there contraction muſt enſue. If the bars and fole 
at the heels have been deſtroyed by the Farrier, fo 
as to prevent the poſſibility of making a concavity 
between the bars and the cruſt, and if the Horſe be 
obliged to work, then it will be neceſſary to employ 
a bar ſhoe, to reſt on the frog, and raiſed from the 


ſole 
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ſole at the heels. But where the ſole can be — 
ſerved only for a few weeks, it will grow ſufficiently 
to be made concave with a drawing knife between 
the bars and cruſt ; and then the heels of the ſhoe 
may be flat, without touching the ſole. 


Mr. Saintbel employed a ſhoe with a flat upper 
ſurface; but, from not attending to the very impor- 
tant operation of removing the ſole under the heels 
of the ſhoe, and the indiſcriminate application of a 
flat ſurface at every part of the ſhoe, to every kind 
of hoof, it frequently failed of ſucceſs. 


The beſt am for the external ſurface of the ſhoe, 
is a regular concavity; | that! is, the common ſhoe 
reverſed. This ſhoe leaves the hoof of the ſame 
figure when ſhod, as before its application. And it 


is evident, that a concavity has more points of con- 


tact 
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tact with pavement and other convex bodies, than a 
flat or convex ſurface, and that the Horſe is conſe- 
quently more ſecure on his legs. A thee that is flat 
externally, may preſerve the hoof equally well in 
health ; but this form is not ſo well calculated to 
prevent the Horſe from ſlipping as a concavity. 

3 

We have already obſerved, that when Horſes are 

ſhod in the uſual manner, four nails are placed in 
each quarter of the cruſt, nearly oppolite and that 
this practice confines the growth . of cruſt, and con- 
tracts the heels. To obviate this defect, the ſhoe 
ſhould be nailed all round the toe of the cruſt. The 
toe is by much the thickeſt part of the cruſt in the 
fore hoofs*, and therefore capable of receiving nails, 
with leſs danger of wounding the ſenſible parts 


* In the hind feet, the quarters and toe are nearly of the ſame 
ſubſtance. . = [ 
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within, than at the quarters, where the cruſt is gene- 
rally \thin: and, by preſerving the greater | part of 
the quarters free from nails, the heels are allowed 
to expand. If, however, the whole quarters, and 
heels of the ſhoe have no nails, the great length of 
lever from the laſt nail to the extremity of the heel, 


will be very liable to diſplace the nails, and to occa- 
ſion the loſs of the ſhoe. 


About one inch and half of the heels of the ſhoe 
may be generally left without nails: but for hunting, 
it is requiſite to place one more nail on the outſide 
quarter. The outſide is thicker than the inſide cruſt; 
and if the nails are kept from the heel on the infide, 
the quarters of the hoof will not be confined ; but, 
where the cruſt is thin or broken, this length of 


great inconvenience to loſe a.ſhoe at any time, but 


particularly 


ſhoe, without nails, would be too long. It is a 
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particularly ſo in the field; and as hunters are liable 
to be in deep and ſtiff ground, they require the 
ſhoes to- he more firmly connected with the cruſt, 


than Horſes uſed to pavement, or a turnpike road. 


As this practice of nailing at the toe prevents the 
nails from forming two oppoſite fixed points, and 


permits the cruſt to expand, it ſhould be always 


adopted. 


— 


The nail holes, and the nails, employed at the 
College, are made very differently from thoſe 8 
mon uſe. The nail holes are ſtamped with a punch 
of a wedge-like form, (ſee Plate IV. figure 4. ) and 
the heads of the nails are of the ſame figure, namely, 
conical, Oe Plate IV. figure 5.) and received into 
the nail holes; and then, ſo long as the ſhoe re- 
mains, ſo long there are heads to the nails. 


? | Na | This 
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This kind of nail is the invention of Mr. Spencer, 


a very ingenious Horſe Nail Maker ; and although 


the quality of the iron, and the form of the nail, 
render this article infinitely ſuperior, not o in 


ſhape, but durability, yet the price is not more 


than ſeven pence per thouſand above the common 


nails. And, from the experience I have had of their 


utility, I am perſuaded that the ſhoes are not only 


more ſecurely attached to the hoof, but that the 
Smith will find it very ceconomical to uſe them uni- 
verſally in his practice. But, if the increaſe of ex- 
pence were an object of conſideration, it is of much 
more conſequence not to loſe a ſhoe, and particu- 


4 


larly in hunting“. 


Theſe nails are fold in London, in any quantity, at No. 7, in 
the Cloiſters, near Bartholomew Hoſpital. 


The 
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The head of the common nail is not conical, but 
nearly ſquare; and no part is received into the nail 
hole. When the nail is driven into the ſhoe up to 
the head, the Farrier generally continues to ham- 
mer with great violence; and, as the nail hole cannot 
admit the head, the texture of the nail, contiguous 


to the head, is ſhivered, and in a few days is broken: 


whereas the head of Mr. Spencer's nail operates as a 
wedge: the more it is hammered, the more firmly 
it is connected with the nail hole, ſo as to become ; 4 
part of the ſhoe. Moreover, the head of the com- \ 
mon nail, when not injured by the Farrier, projects 
beyond the ſhoe, and when worn out, the ſhoe is 
liable to come off. This accident will more tre- 
' quently happen, if the nails are placed in the old 
: nail holes of the cruſt : before the nail holes of the 
ſhoe are ſtamped, the Farrier ſhould examine the 


ſituation of the former nails; and by having new 


% 


cruſt 
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eruſt for the nails, the ſhoe will be more firmly con- 
ecu? wich the hor 


| Horſes that are employed in the ſhafts of heavy 
carriages, require an artificial ſtop for the hind feet, 
and, in hilly ſituations, for the fore feet. But where 
the frogs are ſound and prominent, and the Horſe 
not employed to reſiſt more than his natural weight, 


(if there be no ice on the ground) artificial ſtops are 


uſeleſs. 


It is of great importance for the frogs of the hind 
feet to be as much in contact with the ground as 
poſſible. Where the heels of the cruſt are not kept 
low, and the horny frog prevented from receiving 
its due degree of preſſure, Horſes are very ſubject 
to violent inflammations, and ſuppurations of the 


ſenſible frog, and canker extending even to the, ſole. 


— 


At 
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At Woolwich, where I have had the honor to ſee 
this practice particularly attended to, we have had 
no ſuch diſeaſe; although I have ſeen numbers of 
the ſame kind of Horſe incurably diſcaſed with can- 
ker, from the common practice of ſhoeing. This 
practice, 1s, to cut the frog, leave the heels of the 
cruſt very high, and turn up the outſide heel of the 
ſhoe only. The frog then becomes ſoft and diſ- 
eaſed; and the internal part of the extremity neceſ- 


ſarily ſupports ſo much weight, as frequently to oc- 


caſion ſplents and ſpavins. 
k 


It is very obvious, that the raiſing one fide of the 


ſhoe, and depreſſing the other, is unnatural, and 


muſt require the inſide quarter of the hoof to bear 


more than its due proportion of weight. To re- 
medy this defect, ſome Farriers turn up both heels 
of the ſhoe; but this ꝓractice is very often produc- 


tive 
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tive of ſtill greater miſchief; for the projection of 
the ſhoe on the inſide, bruiſes the ſoft · parts above 


the hoof of the oppoſite hind leg, and a ſinus very 


ſoon forms between the hoof and ſoft parts, called 


by Farriers, a Quittor. 


The ſhoe employed at the Veterinary College, 
prevents both diſeaſes. We turn up the outer heel 
of the ſhoe only : but, in order to guard againſt un- 
equal preſſure, the horn of the outer quarter is cut 
away, while the internaFpart is preſerved. Where 
the hoof is ſufficiently thick to admit of removal on 
the outſide heel, in the ſame proportion as we raiſe 
the heel of the ſhoe, then the weight of the animal, 
on. ſtones and hard ground, is mutually ſupported ; 
and on ſoft ground, the heels of both quarters of 


the ſhoe will be nearly equal. 


Where 


Da 
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Where the horn does not admit of ſufficlent re- 
moval at the outer quarter, the thickneſs of the ſhoe 
ſhould be increaſed until the heels of both ſhoes are 
placed in the fame parallel. This kind of ſhoe we 
employ on the hind feet of Horſes for hunting; and 
in hilly countries, where the heels of the fore feet 
are low, the frogs ſmall, and paſtern joints long, it is 
neceſlary to apply the ſame kind of ſhoe on the fore 
feet. But an artificial ſtop for the hind fect will 
frequently er every purpoſe. Horſes that are 
heavy, and not liable to over-reach, and that re- 
quire an artificial ſtop on the fore feet, for froſt, 
may, if the heels require to be lowered, have a bar 
ſhoe; (ſee Plate IV. figure the zd. but whenever 
this ſhoe is applied, the middle and upper part of 
the bar ſhould always be in contact with the frog, 
and the oppoſite part of the bar turned up ſo as to 
embrace the ground. When this bar ſhoe is ap- 
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plied, the frog receives preſſure, and this is the great 
advantage of the bar. The common bar ſhoe is ap- 
plied purpoſely to guard the frog from preſſure; but, 
if the has cannot be made to reſt on the frog, it 1s 
productive of miſchief. The nails of this ſhoe ſhould 
be carried nearer the quarter, on the outſide, than 
the common ſhoe, or it will be liable to become 
looſe, and detached from the hoof. Where the frog 
is ſmall, but ſound, and the heels high, and obliged 
to be removed conſiderably, to bring that organ in 


contact with the ground, then a bar ſhoe is very ad- 


vantageous. ; 


— 


A thin heeled ſhoe would equally expoſe the frog 
to preſſure ; but then the flexor muſcles, and ten- 
dons, would be Kredel and injured, if the heels of 
the hoof were ſuddenly lowered, and a thin heeled 


ſhoe at the ſame time applied. 


It 
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It has been before obſerved, that one method to : 
remedy this defect, and to bring the frog into con- 
tact with preſſure, without miſchief to the muſcles, 
and tendons, is, to thin the ſhoe and cut the heels of 
the hoof gradually. But, where the frog is capable 


of ſuſtaining immediate preſſure, the bar ſhoe may 


with great advantage be applied, without any addi- 


tional exertion to the muſcles, and tendons; and the 
bar being made to reſt on the frog, keeps the heels . 
expanded. This ſhoe may alſo be employed for 
land cracks. The quarter of the hoof oppoſite the 
crack ſhould be removed, ſo as not to receive any 
preſſure from the ſhoez but the "i muſt be in 


contact with the bar. 


„ 


Horſes are very liable to ſtrike one leg with the 
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oppoſite hoof; this accident is termed cutting. Ihe 
part moſt frequently bruiſed, is, the fide of the tet- 
O 2 FS lock 
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lock joint. Where the toe of the hoof is turned 
out, the inner quarters of the ſhoe or hoof are more 
frequently the parts that do the miſchief: but when 
the toe is turned in, the injury is done by the an- 
terior part of the ſhoe. 

If the toe is turned out, the inner quarter of the 
cruſt is moſt frequently lower than the outer. This 
condition of the hoof neceſſarily inclines the fetlock 
joint of the foot that ſupports the weight, nearer to 
the foot in motion. | 

4 — | 

Farriers generally attend to the hoof that cuts, 
and not to the hoot of the injured leg: But while 
the leg is in the air, no ſhoe can alter its direction; 
and the ſmall quantity of horn, or iron, that can be 
removed from the hoof and ſhoe, very rarely pre- 


vents cutting. But it is very practicable to alter 


. the 


/ 
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the poſition of the leg, that ſupports the animal; 
and thus the foot in motion ay purſue the ſame 
direction without being liable to-cut. The outer 
quarter of the cruſt ſhould be lowered, and the in- 
ner quarter preſerved.. This operation will tend to 
make the bottom of the hoof the reverſe. of its for- 98 
mer ſtate, that is, the inſide quarter higher than the 


outſide, and this wall throw the fetlock joints farther 


from cach other. 


Where the ſole is thin, very little of the cruft - 
can be removed from the outſide ; and then it will 
be neceſſary to attend to the ſhoe. The inner 
quarter ſhould be thickened, and the outer quarter 
made thin; which will produce the ſame effect, as 


altering the horn; or, if the hoof be ſufficiently 


ſtrong, both theſe remedies may be employed at the 


{ame time. 


1 


— 
This 
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This mode of ſhoeing will alſo ſucceed, where 
the Horſe cuts below the knee, called the ſpeedy 
cut. But, if the toes of the hoof are turned in, 
then it will be frequently found, that the outſide 
quarters are the loweſt: whenthis occurs, we muſt 
purſue the oppoſite practice. The inner quarter of 
the hoof only ſhould be lowered, and the outer 
quarter of the ſhoe made thicker than the inner. 


: ” 
By purſuing the ſyſtem we have recommended, 


the natural form of the hoof may be preſerved, 


and free from corns, contracted feet, thruſhes, and 


canker. 


* 


CONCLU- 
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| 1 CONCLUSION. 


F ROM what has been obſerved, it appears— 


1. That the natural form of the fore feet of 
Horſes, before any art has been employed, ap- 


proaches to a circle; and, 


. That the internal cavity of the hoof, when 


circular, is compleatly filled by the ſenſible parts of 
the foot. 


> 3. That the hoof is compoſed of horny inſenſible 

fibres, that take the names of cruſt, ſole, bars, and 
frog. 

| 4. That 
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4. That the cruſt is united with the laſt bone of 


the foot, by a number of laminated, elaſtic ſubſtances. 


5. That the uſes of the lamina are, to ſupport 
the weight of the animal, and, from their elaſticity, 
Y to prevent concuſſion. 
| — 
6. That the horny ſole is externally concave, 


mene ot and united by its edge with the 


inferior part of the cruſt, 

7. That the uſes of the horny ſole are, to act as : 
a ſpring, by deſcending at the heels; to preſerve the 
ſenſible ſole from preſſure, and (with its concavity) 


to form a convexity of the earth. 


8. That the external bars are nothing more than a 


continuation of the cruſt, forming angles at the heels. 


9. That 
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9. That the internal bars are a continuation of 
the lamine of the cruſt, attached to the horny ſole 
at the heels, within the hoof; and that theſe inſenſi- 
ble lamina are intimately united with ſenſible lami- 


nated bars, connected with the ſenſible ſolc. 


10. That the uſe of the external bars, is to pre- 
ſerve the heels expanded; and the uſe of. the inter- 
nal horny bars, to prevent ſeparation, and difloca- 


tion of the horny ſole from the ſenſible ſole. 


11, That the external frog is convex, and of an 


inſenſible, horny, elaſtic nature. 


12. That the internal ſenſible frog, 1s of the 


ſame form, very highly elaſtic, and united with two 


elaſtic cartilages. 


Vor. I. 1 | 13. That 
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13. That the frogs are not made to protect the 
tendon, as Mr. Saintbel, and other writers, have 


ſuppoſed. 


14. That the uſe of the frog, is to prevent the 
Horſe from ſlipping, by its convexity embracing 
the ground, and from the elaſticity of the ſenſible, 
and horny frogs, they act as a ſpring to the animal, 
and keep expanded the heels, 


15. That the common practice of ſhoeing, is, to 


cut the frog, and totally remove the bars. 


16. That the removal of the bars and frog, de- 
prives theſe. organs of their natural function. 
% 
17. That the ſhoecommonly employed, is thicker 
at the heel then at the toe. 
18. That 
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18. That this ſhoe is convex externally, concave 


internally, and four nails placed in cach quarter of 


the cruſt. 


19. That the ſhoes being nailed at the heels, 


confine the quarters of the cruſt, and produce con- 


traction. 


20. That the frog being raiſed from the ground 


by a thick heeled ſhoe, becomes ſoft, and very ſul- 
ceptible of injury. . 

21. That the ſhoe being thick at the heel, only 
preſerves the trog from preſſure in the ſtable, and 


on ſmoothꝭ ſurfaces, while ſharp and projecting 


ſtones are perpetually liable to ſtrike the frog at 
every ſtep. | 


4 22. That 
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2. That the frog being loft, becomes inflamed 


whenever it meets with preſſure from hard bodies. 


23. That the concavity of the ſhoc within, tends 
to prevent the expanſion of the quarters, and to 


bruiſe the heels of the ſole. 
24. That the convexity without, is making the 
Horlſe-very liable to lip. 


25. That contracted hoofs, corns, and frequent- 
ly thruſhes and canker, are to be attributed to this 
practice. 

9 

26. That the intention of thoeing, is to preſerve 
the hoot ſound, and of the ſame form and firucture 
as Nature made it; and as the common practice is 


altering 


—— 
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altering its form, and producing diſcaſe, there can 
be no doubt, but, that the common practice of thoe- 
ing is imperfect, and requires alteration and im— 


provement. 


27. That it is very practicable to pee the 
hoot circular, and free from corns, contraction, 


thruſhes, and canker. 


28. That to accompliſh this very defirable ob— 
ject, it is neceſſary, in all caſes, firſt to endeavor to 
remove a portion of the ſole, between the whole 


length of the bars and cruſt. 


29. That the ſole ſhould he made concave at 
the toc, with a drawing knife, in all cates where 
the horn is ſufficiently thick to admit of ſuch re- 


moval. 


30. That 


- 
k = 
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30. That the internal ſurface of the ſhoe may be 


flat, whenever the whole of the ſole is concave, and 


will admit of a picker between a flat ſhoe and the ſole. 


* 31. That when the anterior portion of the ſole is 
thin, or flat, or convex, and cannot be made con- 


cave, the ſhoe at this part ſhould be made concave. 
32. That as the cruſt, in flat feet, is always thin, 
the ſhoe at the toe ſhould have a very ſmall ſeat, 


only equal to the nails. 


33. That as the ſole, at the quarters, even in flat, 


or convex hoots, will very generally admit of remo- 

val, the quarters and heels of the thoe ſhould be flat. : 
34. That while the quarters, and heels, of the 

ſhoe, on the upper ſurtace, are flat, the concavity — 


of 
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of the ſhoe at the toe has no kind of influence, in 
contracting the heels. | 

35. That the external ſurface of the ſhoe ſhould 
be regularly concave, to correſpond to the form of 


the ſole, and ruſt, before the Horſe is ſhod. 


36. That this external concavity of the ſhoe, is 
well calculated to embrace the ground, and to pre- 


vent the Horſe from ſlipping. 


37. That the relative thickneſs of the ſhoe, at 


the toe and heel, ſhould be particularly attended to. 


38. That the wear of the ſhoe, at the toe of the 
fore feet, is generally three times greater than the 


conſumption of iron at the heels. 


39. That 
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39. That the heels of the ſhoe ſhould be about 
one-third the ſubſtance of the toe. 


40. That this form of ſhoe 1s _— to a high 
heel, as it allows the frog to pertorm its function, 
by embracing the ground, and acting as a ſpring. 

: \ 
41. That the weight of the ſhoe being diminiſhed 


at the heel, the labor of the muſcles, that bend and 
extend the leg, is diminiſhed. 


42. That where no part of the cruſt can be re- 
mayed from the toe, and the Horſe has been in the 
habit of wearing high ſhoes, the heels ſhould be 
made only one-tenth of an inch, every time of ſhoe- 


ing, thinner than the ſhoes remove. 


43. That 
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43. That if the frog be callous and ſound, and 
the toe admits of being ſhortened, the iron may be 


5 diminiſhed at the heels, in the fame proportion as 


the toe 1s ſhortened. 


44. That the muſcles and tendons will be ex- 
erted beyond their tone, if the heels of the thoe are 


not gradually thinned as. the horn grows, or as the 


toe of the cruſt can be removed. 


4 


45. That young Horſes, with perfect feet, ſhould 
not have thin heeled ſhoes at firſt, unleſs the cruſt 
at the toe, can be removed in the ſame degree as 


the iron at the toe exceeds the heels. 


46. That where half an inch of horn can be taken 


from the toe of the cruſt, a ſhoe thin at the heel 
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may be at once applied without any injury to the 


muſcles and tendons. 


47. That where the heels exceed two inches in 


depth, and the frog equally prominent, and the 


ground dry, a ſhort ſhoe, thin at the heels, may be 
applied. 


48. That the heels of this ſhoe ſhould not reach 


the ſeat of corn, between the bars and cruſt. 


49. That in warm climates, and in this country in 


ſummer, the wear of the horn expoſed to the ground, 


will not be greater than the growth from the coronet. 


' 50. That where the heels are more than two 


inches high, and the ground wet, it is better to 


- | lower 


TY 


"x 
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lower the heels by the butteris, than to wear them 


down by friction with the ground. 


51. That it is not ſafe to employ the ſhort ſhoe 
on wet ground, except in blood Horſes with very 
thick cruſts, and then only with great attention to 


the conſumption of horn. 


52. That the long thin heeled ſhoe ſhould reſt 
on the ſolid junction of the bars with the cruſt. 


$3. That the nails ſhould be carried all round the 


toe of the cruſt. 


54. That the nails- ſhould be kept as far as poſ- 
ſible from the heels, and particularly in the inſide 


quarter, 


Q 2 55. That bY 
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55, That where the cruſt is thin, the nail holes 
of the new ſhoe ſhould not be made oppoſite, but 
between the old nail holes of the cruſt. 


56. That the nail hole ſhould be made with a 
punch, of a wedge-like form, ſo as to admit the 


whole head of the nail into the ſhoe. 


57. That the head of the nail ſhould be conical, 


to correſpond with the nail hole. 


58. That the ſhoe and nails of a common ſized 


coach Horſe may weigh about eighteen ounces, 


89. That the ſhoe and nails of a ſaddle Horſe 


may weigh twelve ounces: 


60. That 


3 — 
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60. That the ſhoe ſhould remain on the hoof 
about twenty-cight days; but if it wears out before 
this period, the next ſhoes ſhould be made thicker. 


61. That Horſes employed in hunting, in froſt, 
and in the ſhafts of carriages, require an artificial 


ſtop on the hind feet, and in ſome ſituations on the 


fore feet. 


62. That whenever this ſhoe is employed, it 
ſhould be turned up on the outſide heel, and the 


horn of the ſame heel lowered. 


63. That the horn on the inſide heel ſhould be 
preſerved, and the heel of the ſhoe more or leſs 
thick, in proportion to the horn removed on the 


outſide heel. 


64. That 
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64. That this ſhoe, when applied, is generally as 


high on the inſide, as on the outſide heel. 


65. That a bar ſhoe is very beneficial where the 
frog is hard and ſound, and where the heels have 
been much removed, to bring the frog in contact 


- 


with preſſure. 


V 


an— 


66. That the upper part of the bar ſhould reſt 
on the frog, and the part oppoſite the ground turned 


up, in order to act as a ſtop. 


D, 
67. That when this ſhoe is applied, the frog re- 
ceives preſſure, the heels will be expanded, and the 
muſcles and tendons not more ſtretched than before 


the heels were lowered. 


+ : 68. That 
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68. That this thoe may be applied for ſand cracks, 


but no part of it ſhould be ſupported by the cruſt 
oppoſite the crack. 


69. That where, from bad thocing, the bars arr 
removed, and corns are produced, a bar ſhoc may be 


employed, to prevent preſſure oppoſite to the ſeat 
of corn. 


70. That where the ſole is too thin at the heels 
to admit of any removal with a drawing. knife, the 
bar ſhoe may be applied with advantage. 

= 0 
71. That in this caſe the heels of the ſhoe ſhould 
be raiſed from the heels of the cruſt, and the bar 


reſt on the trog. 


72. That 


2 
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2, That the hoof being cut, and a ſhoe ap- 
: plied, as we have directed, will preſerve the hoof 


in its circular form, and free from contraction, 


corns, thruſhes, and canker. 
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EXPLANATION 


OF 


THE PLATES. 


PLATE I. 


FIGURE THE FIRST. 


A view of the natural hoof of the Horſe, being of a circular 
form, and ſhod with a ſhort ſhoe. 


a a a The external ſurface of the ſole, of a concave form. 
b b The inferior edge of the cruſt at the heels. 

c The junction of the bars with the cruſt. | 

dd The points of the bars. 


ee The ſole between the heels of the cruſt and bars, the ſeat 
of corn. 


ff The heels of the ſhort ſhoe not allowed to reach the ſeat of 
corn at ee. | 

g The toe of the frog. 

ht The heels of the frog. 


I I The cleft between the heels of the frog, the external ſeat 
of thruſhes. 


k k Two cavities between the ſides of the bars, and the ſides of 
the frog. 


Vor. 1. R FIGURE 


FIGURE THE SECOND. 


A view of the hoof, with coutracted heels, produced by the common 


method of ſhoeing. 


a a a The ole. 
b b The original ſeat of the bars. 


c The ſeat of the original cavities, between the bars and cruſt, 


but now, from contraction, ſolid horn. 


dd The frog very much compreſſed by the contraction of the 


heels of the cruſt, 


e e The width of the hoof at the heels, not being more than 


one-half of its length from / to g. 


\ F The extremity of the heels of the frog. 
g The toe of the cruſt. 
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PLATE II. 


FIGURE THE FIRST. 


A fide view of a hoof, ſhod with the common convex ſhoe, and a 
fection of the cruſt, to demonſtrate its relative thickneſs at the toe 


and quarters, with a lateral and interior view of the A. and 
the laminæ of the cruft and bars. 


A B C D Two oblique lines drawn from the coronet, to ſhew 
that the cruſt is of a conical form. 

A B The apex, ed the baſis of the cone. 

12345678 Tranſverſe lines to mark the increaſe of the cone 
as the cruſt deſcends from the coronet, the laſt line being 
about one-third wider than the firſt. | 

E E E The thickneſs of the cruſt of the fore hoof, from the 
coronet to the toe, the middle portion of the cruſt be- 
tween the toe and quarters, being removed. 

F F F The thickneſs of the cruſt, at the inner quarter, not be- 
ing more than two-thirds the ſubſtance of the cruſt- at 
the toe. | 

G GG The lateral edge of the ſole, where it unites with the 
| cruſt. 

III A ſide view of the horny laminæ lining the cruſt. 

I I The termination of theſe laminæ, attached to the internal 

| ſurface of the horny ſole, to form the internal part of the 
inſenſible bars. 


R 2 JS 
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JJ The coronary cavity. 

KK A continuation of the two oblique lines, to mark the 
future deſcent of the cruſt from the coronet. 

LLLL Four tranſverſe lines on each fide, to ſhew that as the 
cruſt deſcends from the figure 8, that it ſhould become 

wider from fide to ſide, as well as longer from the heels 
to the toe. 

MM MM Four nails in the inner quarter of the cruſt, oppoſed 
to four other nails in the outer quarter; to ſhew their in- 
fluence as high as the clinches, in preventing the expanſion 
of the cruſt from ſide to fide. | 


NNN The convex ſurface of the ſhoe oppoſite the ground. 
O00 O The concave ſurface nailed to the cruſt, that co-ope- 


rates with the nails to prevent the natural expanſion of the 
heels in width, and compels the hoof to increaſe in length 


from the heels to the toe, in proportion as the quarters are 
made to contract. — 


PPPP The internal ſurface of the ſole, of a convex form. 
QAQ Q The internal ſurface of the frog. 


5 FIGURE THE SECOND. 


The common ſhoe removed from the hoof, to ſhew its internal ſur— 
face to be concave, and the external ſurface to be convex. 


a a a The internal farface of the ſhoe, oppoſite the ſole. 
b b The convex ſurface, in contact with the ground. 
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PLATE III. 


FIGURE THE FIRST. 


A fide view of the hoof, ſhod with a long ſhoe. 
AAA The hook. 
B The toe of the ſhoe. 
C The heel of the ſhoe, only one-third the ick nes of the 
toe, and made gradually tapering from B. 


12345 The clinches of the nails placed in the outſide quar- 
ter and toe of the cruſt. 


FIGURE THE SECOND. 


An inferior view of the ſhoe, to ſhew the web to be concave exter- 
nally, with the nails in the cruſt all round the toe, and part 1 
the ſhoe removed oppoſite the ſeat of corn. 


AA The heels of the ſhoe made flat on the upper ſurface, to 
reſt on the ſolid baſis of the junction of the bars with the 


cruſt, and thin, for the purpoſe of being on a  paraticl line 
with the frog. 


B The ſeat of corn made concave with a * 2 knife, and 
part of the ſhoe removed, to ſhew this con\ avity. 


C C The heels of the frog equally prominent with the heels of 
the ſhoe. 


DD The points of the bars. 


12345678 The eight nails. 


EEE The external ſurface of the web of the ſhoe made con- 
cave oppolite the ground. 
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PLATE IV. 


FIGURE THE FIRST. 


A front view of the internal cavity of the hoof, and fhod for hunt- 


ing, or for ice. 


AAA The porous concavity at the ſuperior part of the hoof, 
above the laminæ, for the reception of the convex vaſcular 
ring of the foot : the dots intended to expreſs ſmall holes 
for the termination of the blood veſſels. 

BBB An interior view of the horny laminæ lining the cruſt, 
attached, when living, to correſponding lamina covering 
the laſt bone of the foot, to perform the function of ſprings, 
and ſupport the weight of the animal. 

C The middle of the internal part of the horny frog, of a con- 
vex figure, to be received into the middle of the cavity of 
the ſenſible frog, to prevent diſlocation of thoſe organs. 

D The outſide heel of the ſhoe turned up. 


E The inſide heel of the ſhoe not turned up, and yet parallel 


with the outſide heel, from the horn being removed on 


the outſide {d), and not touched on the inſide Ce. 
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FIGURE THE SECOND. 


A view of the inner ſurface of a ſhoe, that has a flat ſeat for the 
cruſt, and the web concave for the ſole. 


A A The concave part of the ſhoe, to be placed oppoſite the 
ſole. | 

B B B The flat ſeat of the ſhoe, intended to be in contact only ; 
with the cruſt, but made of the ſame breadrh at the inſide 
and outſide quarters, as at the toe, and much broader at 
every part than the ſubſtance of cruſt of moſt hoofs ; and 
conſequently this ſeat muſt be oppoſite the ſole in every 
caſe where the breadth of cruſt 1s leſs than the ſeat. 

123 4 The nail holes in the quarters of the ſhoe. 

CCCC The flat portion of the ſeat, that is frequently oppo- 
ſite, and preſſes on the edge of the ſole, at its junction 
with the cruſt. 


FIGURE THE THIRD. 


A... hoof . fhod ai a bar ue. 


AA The bar of the ſhoe reſting on the frog. 
B The back part of the ſhoe turned up as a ſtop. 
C The anterior part of the bar received into the fiſſure of the 
frog. 
D The frog. 
E The ſole. 
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FIGURE THE FOURTH. 


A punch, with a wedge point, to make the nail holes. 


A The part that enters the ſhoe. 


FIGURE THE FIFTH: 


A nail, with a wedge head of the ſame form as the point of the ſtamp. 


FIGURE THE SIXTH. 


A nail with a common head. 


